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HE laſt e a man 2 


of himſelf, is his under 
ſtanding; for though we diſtinguiſh: 
the faculties of the mind, and give 
the ſupreme command to the will, 
14s Ge 2338 


© recourſe: to in the conduct 
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2 THE CONDUCT oF 
©. INTRODUCTION, 

as to an agent; yet the truth is, 
the man which 1s the agent deter- 
mines himſelf to this or that volun- 
tary action, upon ſome precedent 
knowledge, or appearance of know- 
ledge in the underſtanding. No 
man ever ſets himſelf about any 
thing, but upon ſame yiew or other 
which ſerves him for a reaſon for 


" what he does: and whatſoever fa- 


culties he employs, the underſtand- 
ing with ſuch light as it has, well 
or ill informed, conſtantly leads; 
and by that light, true or falſe, all 
his operative powers are directed. 
The will itſelf, how abſolute and 


uncontroulable ſoever it may be 
thought, never fails in it's obedience 


to the dictates of the underſtand- 
ing. Temples have their ſacred 
images, and we ſee what influence 
* have always had over a great 
| part 
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part of mankind. But in truth the 
ideas and images in men's minds 
are the inviſible powers that 'con- 
ſtantly govern them, and to theſe 
they all univerſally pay a ready ſub- 
miſſion. It is therefore of the high- 
eſt concernment, that great care 
ſhould be taken of the underſtand- 
ing, to conduct 1t right in the ſearch 


of knowledge, and in the Judg: 
ments it gror = 


The logic now in -uſ hes fo 
long poſletied the chair, as the only 
art taught in the ſchools for the 
direction of the mind in the ſtudy 
of the arts and ſciences, that it 
would perhaps be thought an af 
fectation of novelty to fuſpect, that 
rules that have ferved the learned 
world theſe two or three thouſand 
years, and which without any com- 

| | 208 plaint 
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plaint of defects, the learned have 
" reſted in, are not ſufficient to guide 


the underſtanding. And I ſhould 
not doubt but this attempt would 
be cenſured as vanity or preſump- 
tion, did not the great lord Yerulam's 


authority juſtify it; who not ſer- 


vilely thinking learning could not 


be advanced beyond what it was, 
becauſe for many ages it had not 


been, did not reſt in the lazy appro- 
bation and applauſe of what was, 
becauſe it was; but enlarged his 


mind to what might be. In his 


preface to his Novum Organum con- 
cerning logic, he pronounces thus, 
Qui ſummas dialecticæ partes tribue- 
runt, atque inde ſidi ima ſcientiis præ- 


dia comparari putarunt, veriſſime et 


opti me viderunt intellectum bumanum, 


ibi permiſſum, merito ſu uſpeFtum eſſe de 


bere. Verum infirmior omnino eft malo 
medi- 
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medicina; nec ipſa mali expers. Sigui- 
dem dialectica, que recepta eſt, licet 
ad civilia et artes, quæ in ſermone et 
opinione poſitæ ſunt, rectiſime adbihea- 
tur; nature tamen ſubtilitatem longo 
intervallo non attingit, et pranſands, 
quod non capit, ad errores potius fabi- 
liendos et quaſi figendos, quam ad viam 
veritati aperiendam valuit. 

“ They,” ſays he, who attri- 
buted ſo much to logic, perceived 
very well and truly, that it was nat 
ſafe to truſt the underſtanding to 
itſelf, without the guard of any 
rules. But the remedy reached 
not the evil; but became a part of 
it: for the logic which took place, 
though it might do well enough in 
civil affairs, and the arts which 
conſiſted in talk and opinion, yet 
comes very far ſhort of ſubtilty in 
the real performances of nature, 

B 3 3 
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and catching at what it cannot 
reach, has ſerved to confirm and 


_ eſtabliſh errors, rather than to open 


a way to truth.” And therefore 


a little after he ſays, That it is 


abſolutely neceſſary that a better 
and perfecter uſe and employment 
of the mind and underſtanding 
ſhould be introduced.“ Neceſario 

uiritur ut melior et perfectior men- 
tis et intellectus humani uſus et adope- 
ratio introducatur. + 


SECTION 11. 
PART 8. 


There is, it is viſible, great va- 
riety in men's underſtandings, and 
their natural conſtitutions put fo 
wide a difference between ſome men 
in this reſpect, that art and in- 
duſtry would never be able to maſ- 
#7430 ter ; 
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ter; and their very natures ſeem 
to want a foundation to raiſe on it 
that which other men eaſily attain 
unto. — Amongſt men of equal 
education there is great inequality 
of parts. And the woods of Ame- 
rica, as well as the ſchools of Athens, 
produce men of ſeveral abilities in 
the ſame kind. Though this be fo, 
yet I imagine moſt men come very 
ſhort of what they might attain 
unto in their ſeveral degrees by a 
neglect of their underſtandings. A 
few rules of logic are thought ſuf- 
ficient in this caſe for thoſe who 
pretend to the higheſt improve- 
ment ; whereas I think there are a 
great many natural defects in the 
underſtanding capable of amend- 
ment, which are overlooked and 
wholly neglected. And it is eaſy to 
perceive that men are guilty of a 

B 4. great 
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great many faults in the exerciſe 
and improvement of this faculty 
of the mind, which hinder them in 
their progreſs, and keep them in 
ignorance and error all their lives. 
Some of them I ſhall take notice of, 


and endeavour to point out proper 
remedies for in the following diſ- 


4 
"SECTION III. 
REASONING. 

Beſides ' the want of determined 
ideas, and of ſagacity, and exerciſe 
in finding out, and laying in order 
intermediate ideas, there are three 


miſcarriages that men are guilty of 
in reference to their reaſon, where- 
by this faculty is hindered in them 
from that ſervice it might do and 

was deſigned for. And he that re- 


flects upon the actions and diſ- 
courſes 
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courſes of mankind; will find their 
defects in this kind very frequent, 
and very obſervable. 


1. The firſt is of thoſe who ſel- 
dom reaſon at all, but do and think 
according to the example of others, 
whether parents, neighbours, mi- 
niſters, or who elſe they are pleaſed 
to make choice of to have an impli- 
cit faith in, for the ſaving of them- 
ſelves the pains and trouble of 
thinking and examining for them- 
ſelves. 5 


2. The ſecond is of thoſe who 
put paſſion in the place of reaſon, 
and being reſolved that ſhall govern 
their actions and arguments, nei- 
ther uſe their own, nor hearken to 
other people's reaſon, any - farther 
than it ſuits their humour, intereſt, 

* or 
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or party; and theſe one may obſerve 
commonly content themſelves with 
words which have no diſtinct ideas 
to them, though, in other matters, 
that they come with an unbiaſſed 
indifferency to, they want not 
abilities to talk and hear reaſon, 
where they have no ſecret inclina- 
tion that hinders them from being 
nn. to it. | 


> The third ſort is of thoſe * 
readily and ſincerely follow reaſon, 
but for want of having that which 
one may call Jarge, ſound, round about 
Fenſe, have not a full view of all 
that relates to the queſtion, and 
may be of moment to decide it. 
We are all ſhort ſighted, and very 
often ſee but one ſide of a matter ; 
our 'views are not extended to all 
that has a connection with it. 
From 
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From this defect I think no man 
is free. We ſee but in part, and 
we know but in part, and therefore 
it is no wonder we conclude: not 
right from our partial views. Fhis 
might inſtruct the proudeſt eſteemer 
of his own parts, how uſeful it is 
to talk and conſult with others, 
even ſuch as come ſhort of him in 
capacity, quickneſs and penetra- 
tion: for fince no one ſees all, and 
we generally have different proſpects 
of the ſame thing, according to our 
different, as I may fay, poſitions to 
it, it is not incongruons to think, 
. nor beneath any man to try, whe- 
ther another may not have notions 
of things which have eſcaped him, 
and which his reaſon would make 
uſe of if they came into his mind. 
The faculty of reaſoning ſeldom 
or never deceives thoſe who truſt to 
r it; 
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it; it's conſequences from what it 
builds on are evident and certain, 
but that which it ofteneſt, if not 
only, miſleads us in, is, that the 
principles from which we conclude 
the grounds upon which we bot- 
tom our reaſoning, are but a part, 
ö ſomething is left out which ſhould 
go into the reckoning to make it 
juſt and exact. Here we may ima- 
gine a vaſt and almoſt infinite ad- 
vantage that angels and ſeparate 
ſpirits may have over us; who in 
their ſeveral degrees of elevation 
above us, may be endowed with 
more comprehenſive faculties, and 
ſome of them perhaps have perfect 
and exact views of all finite beings 
that come under their conſidera- 
tion, can, as it were, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, collect together all 
their ſcattered and almoſt boundleſs 

Fr re- 
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relations. A mind fo furniſhed, 

what reaſon has it to acquieſce in 

the certainty of it's concluſions! © 


In this we may ſee the reaſon why 
ſome men of ſtudy and thought, 
that reaſon right, and are lovers of 
trath, do make no great advances 
in their diſcoveries of it. Error 
and truth are uncertainly blended 
in their minds; their deciſions are 
lame and defective, and they are 

very often miſtaken in their judg- 
ments: the reaſon whereof is, they 
converſe but with one ſort of men, 
they read but one ſort of books, 
they will not come in the hearing 
but of one ſort of notions; the 
truth is, they canton out to them 
ſelves a little Goſhen in the intellec- 
tual world, where light ſhines, 
and, as * conclude, day bleſſes 

them; 
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them; but the reſt of that vaſt Ex- 
penſum they give up to night and 
darkneſs, and ſo avoid coming near 
it. They have a pretty traffick 
with known correſpondents in ſome 
little creek, within that they con- 
fine themſelves, and are dexterous 
managers enough of the wares and 
products of that corner with which 
they content themſelves, but will 
not venture out into the great ocean 
of knowledge, to ſurvey the riches 
that nature hath ſtored other parts 
with, no leſs genuine, no leſs ſolid, 
no leſs uſeful, than what has fallen 
to their lot in the admired plenty 
and ſufficiency of their own little 
ſpot, — them contains what- 
ſoever is good in the univerſe. 
Thoſe who live thus mued up with- 
in their on contracted territories, 


and. will not look abroad beyond 
the 
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the boundaries that chance, con- 
ceit, or lazineſs has ſet to their 
enquiries, but live ſeparate from 
the notions, diſcourſes and attain» 
ments of the reſt of mankind, may 
not amiſs. be repreſented by the in- 
habitants of the Marian iſlands z 
who being ſeparated by a large 
tract of ſea from all communion. 
with the habitable. parts of the 
earth, thought themſelves the only 
people of the world. And though 
the ſtraitneſs of the. conveniences. 
of life amongſt - them had never 
reached ſo far as to the uſe of fire, 
till the Spaniardi, not many years 
ſince, in their voyages from Acapul- 
co. to Maniha brought it amongſt 
them; yet in the want and igno- 
rance of almoſt all things, they 
looked upon themſelves even after 
n Neniard had brought 


amongſt 
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amongſt them the notice of variety 
of nations abounding in ſciences, 
arts and conveniences of life, of 
which they knew nothing, they 
looked upon themſelves, I ſay, as 
the happieſt and wiſeſt people of 
the univerſe. But for all that, no 
body, I think, will imagine them 
deep naturaliſts, or ſolid metaphy- 
ſicians; no body will deem the 
quickeſt ſighted amongſt them to 
have very enlarged views in ethics 
or politics, nor ean any one allow 
the moſt capable amongſt them to 
be advanced ſo far in his under- 
ſtanding, as to have any other 
knowledge but of the few little 
things of his and the neighbouring 
iſlands within his commerce; but 
far enough from that comprehen- 
ſive enlargement of mind which 
adorns a ſoul devoted to truth, 


* „ — 

# 3 STLONIE, 

— 2 — 
- - 
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aſſiſted with letters, and a free 
conſideration of the ſeveral views 
and ſentiments of thinking men 
of all ſides. Let not men there- 
fore. that would have a ſight of, 
what every one pretends to be de- 
ſirous to have a ſight of, truth in 
it's full extent, narrow and blind 
their own proſpect. Let not men 
think there is no truth but in the 
ſciences that they ſtudy, or the 
books that they read. To pre- 
judge other men's notions before 
we have looked into them, is not to 
ſhew their darkneſs, but to put out 
our own eyes. Try all things, bold 
faſt that which is good, is a divine 
rule coming from the Father of 
light and truth; and it is hard to 
know what other way men can 
come at truth; to lay hold of it, if 
they do not dig and ſearch for it as 
C for 
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for gold and hid treaſure; but he 
that does ſo muſt have much earth 
and rubbiſh before he gets the pure 
metal; ſand, and pebbles, and 
droſs uſually lie blended with it, 
but the gold is nevertheleſs gold, 
and will enrich the man that em- 
ploys his pains to ſeek and ſeparate 
it, Neither is there any danger he 
ſhould be deceived by the mixture. 
Every man carries about him a 
touchſtone, if he will make uſe of 
it, to diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial gold 
from ſuperficial glitterings, truth 
from appearances. And indeed the 
uſe and benefit of this touchſtone, 
which is natural reaſon, is ſpoiled 
and loſt only by aſſumed prejudices, 
overweening preſumption, and nar- 
rowing our minds. The want of 
exerciſing it in the full extent of 
things intelligible, is that which 
weakens 
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weakens and extinguiſhes this no- 
ble faculty in us. Trace it; and 
ſee whether it be not ſo: The day 
labourer in a country village has 
commonly but a ſmall pittance of 
knowledge, becauſe his ideas and 
notions have been confined to the 
narrow bounds of a poor converſa- 
tion and employment: the low me- 
chanic of a country town does 
ſomewhat outdo him; porters and 
coblers of great cities ſurpaſs them. 
A country gentleman, who leaving 
latin and learning in the univerſity, 
removes thence to his manſion 
houſe, and aſſociates with neigh- 
bours of the ſame ſtrain, who reliſh 
nothing but hunting and a bottle; 
with thoſe alone he ſpends his time, 
with thoſe alone he converſes, and 
can away with no company whoſe 
diſcourſe goes beyond what claret 


"+ bs and 
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and diſſoluteneſs inſpire. Such a 
patriot, formed in this happy way 
of improvement, cannot fail, as we 
ſee, to give notable deciſions upon 
the bench at quarter ſeſſions, and 
eminent proofs of his ſkill in poli- 
tics, when the ſtrength of his purſe 
and party have advanced him to a 
more conſpicuous ſtation. To ſuch 
a one truly an ordinary coffee-houſe 
gleaner of the city 1s an errant 
ſtateſman, and as much ſuperior to, 
as a man converſant about White- 
hall and the court, is to an ordinary 
ſhopkeeper. To carry this a little 
farther, Here is one muffled up in 
the zeal and infallibility of his own 
ſect, and will not touch a book, or 
enter into debate with a perſon that 
will queſtion any of thoſe things 
which to him are ſacred. Another 
ſurveys our differences in religion, 
with 
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with an equitable and fair indiffer- 
ence, and ſo finds probably that 
none of them are in every thing 
unexceptionable. Theſe diviſions 
and ſyſtems were made by men, and. 
carry the mark of fallible on them; 
and in thoſe whom he differs from, 
and till he opened his eyes, had a 
general prejudice againſt, he meets 
with more to be ſaid for a great 
many things than before he was 
aware of, or could have imagined. 
Which of theſe two now is moſt 
likely to judge right in our religious 
controverſies, and to be moſt ſtored 
with truth, the mark all pretend to 
aim at? All theſe men that I have 
inſtanced in, thus unequally fur- 
niſhed with truth, and advanced in 
knowledge, I ſuppoſe of equal na- 
tural parts; all the odds between 


them has been the different ſcope 
C4 that 
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that has been given to their under- 
ſtandings to range in, for the ga- 
thering up of information, and fur- 
niſhing their heads with ideas, no- 
tions and obſervations, whereon to 
employ their minds, and form their 
underſtandings. | 


It will poſſibly be objected, who 
1s ſufficient for all this? I anſwer, 
more than can be imagined. Every 
one knows what his proper buſineſs 
is, and what, according to the cha- 
rater he makes of himſelf, the 
world may juſtly expect of him; 
and to anſwer that, he will find he 
will have time and opportunity 
enough to. furmſh himſelf, if he 
will not deprive himſelf by a nar- 
rowneſs of ſpirit, of thoſe helps that 
are at hand. I do not ſay to be a 
good geographer that a man ſhould 

viſit 
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viſit every mountain, river, 
montory and creek upon the face of 
the earth, view the buildings, and 
ſurvey the land every where, as if 
he were going to make a purchaſe. 
But yet every one muſt allow, that 
he ſhall know a country better that 
makes often ſallies into it, and tra- 
verſes it up and down, than he that 
like a mill horſe goes ſtill round in 
the ſame track, or keeps within the 
narrow bounds of a field or two that 
delight him. He that will enquire 
out the beſt books in every ſcience, 
and inform himſelf of the moſt 
material authors of the ſeveral ſects 
of philoſophy and religion, will not 
find it an infinite work to acquaint 
himſelf with the ſentiments of man- 
kind concerning the moſt weighty 
and comprehenſive ſubjects. - Let 
him exerciſe the freedom of his rea- 
C4 ſon 
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ſon and underſtanding in ſuch a 
latitude as this, and his mind will 
be ſtrengthened, his capacity en- 
larged; his faculties improved: and 
the light which the remote and ſcat- 
tered parts af truth will give to one 
another, will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, 
that he will {ſeldom be widely out, 
or miſs giving proof of a clear head, 
and a comprehenſive knowledge. 
At leaſt, this is the only way I know 
to give the underſtanding it's due 
improvement, to the full extent of 
it's capacity, and to diſtinguiſh the 
two moſt different things I know in 
the world, a logical chicaner from 
2 man of reaſon. Only he that 
would thus give the mind it's flight, 
and ſend abroad his enquiries into 
all parts after truth, muſt be ſure 
to ſettle in his head determined 
ideas of all —_ he employs his 
ac } thoughts 
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thoughts about, and never fail to 
judge himſelf, and judge unbiaſſedly 

of all that he receives from others, 
either in their writings or diſcourſes. 
Reverence or prejudice muſt not be 
ſuffered to give beauty or deformity 
to any of their opinions. 


SECTION IV, 
| 4 US AND HABITS, 


| We are born with faculties and 
powers capable almoſt of any thing, 
ſuch at leaſt as would carry us far- 
ther than can eaſily be imagined; 
but it 1s only the exerciſe of thoſe 
powers which gives us ability and 

{ſkill in any thing, and leads us to- 
wards perfection. * 


A middle aged ploughman will 
ſcarce ever be brought to the car- 
riage 
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riage and language of a gentleman, 
though his body be as well propor- 
. tioned, and his joints as ſupple, and 
his natural parts not any way infe- 
rior. The legs of a dancing maſter, 
and the fingers of a muſician fall as 
it were naturally without thought 
or pains into regular and admirable 
motions. Bid them change their 
parts, and they will in vain endea- 
vour to produce like motions in the 
members not uſed to them, and it 
will require length of time and long 
ice to attain but ſome degrees 
of a like ability. What incredible 
and aſtoniſhing actions do we find 
rope dancers and tumblers bring 
their bodies to; not but that ſun- 
dry in almoſt all manual arts are as 
wonderful; but I name thoſe which 
the world takes notice of for ſuch, 
becauſe on that very account, they 
N give 
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give money to fee them. All theſe 
admired motions beyond the reach, 
and almoſt the conception of un- 
practiſed ſpectators, are nothing but 
the mere effects of uſe and induſtry 
in men, whoſe bodies have nothing 
peculiar in them from thoſe of the 
amazed lookers on. 


As it is in the body, fo it is in 
the mind; practice makes it what 
it is, and moſt even of thoſe excel- 
lences which are looked on as na- 
tural endowments, will be found 
when examined into more narrow- 
ly, to be the product of exerciſe, 
and to be raiſed to that pitch only 
by repeated actions. Some men are 
remarked for pleaſantneſs in raillery; 
others for apologues and appoſite 
diverting ſtories. This is apt to be 
taken for the effect of pure nature, 
| : and 
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and that the rather, becauſe it is 
not got by rules, and thoſe who 
excel in either of them, never pur- 
poſely ſet themſelves to the ſtudy of 
it as an art to be learnt. But yet 1t 
is true, that at firſt ſome lucky hit 
Which took with ſome body, and 
gained him commendation, encou- 
raged him to try again, inclined his 
thoughts and endeavours that way, 
till at laſt he inſenſibly got a facility 
in it without perceiving how, and 
that is attributed wholly to nature, 
which was much more the effect of 
uſe and practice. I do not deny 
that natural diſpoſition may often 
give the firſt riſe to it; but that 
never carries a man far without uſe 
and exerciſe, and it is practice alone 
that brings the powers of the mind 
as well as thoſe of the body to their 


n. * a good poetic 
; vein 
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vein is buried under a trade, and 
never produces any thing for want 
of improvement. We ſee the ways 
of diſcourſe and reaſoning are very 
different, even concerning the ſame 
matter, at court and in the univer- 
fity. And he that will go but from 
Weſtminfter-hall to the Exchange, will 
find a different genius and turn in 
their ways of talking, and yet one 
cannot think that all whoſe lot fell 
in the city were born with different 
parts from thoſe who were bred at 
the univerſity or inns of court. 


To what purpoſe all this, but to 
ſhew that the difference ſo obſerva- 
ble in men's underſtandings and 
parts, does not ariſe ſo much from 
their natural faculties as acquired 


habits. He would be laughed at that 


ſhould go about to make a fine dan- 
cer 
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cer out of a country hedger, at paſt 
fifty. And he will not have much 


better ſucceſs, who ſhall endea- 
vour at that age to make a man 
reaſon well, or ſpeak handſomely 
who has never been uſed to it, 
though you ſhould lay before him 
a collection of all the beſt precepts 
of logic or oratory, No body is 
made any thing by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memory ; 
practice. mult ſettle the habit of do- 
ing without reflecting on the rule, 
and you may as well hope to make 
a good painter or muſician extem- 
pore by a lecture and inſtruction in 
the arts of muſic and painting, as 
a coherent thinker, or ſtrict reaſon- 
er by a ſet of rules, ſhewing him 
wherein right reaſoning conſiſts. 


| his boos ſo that defects and 
weak- 
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weakneſs in men's underſtandings, 
as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a right uſe of their own 
minds, I am apt to think the faulr 
is generally miſlaid upon nature, 
and there is often a complaint of 
want of parts, when the fault lies 
in want of a due improvement of 
them. We ſee men frequently dex- 
trous and ſharp enough in making 
a bargain, who, if you reaſon with 
them about matters of religion, ap- 


pear perfectly ſtupid. 


SECTION V. 


IDEAS, 


I will not here, in what relates 
to the right conduct and improve- 
ment of the underſtanding, repeat 
again the getting clear and deter- 
mined ideas, and the employing our 

thoughts 
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IDEAS. 


thoughts rather about them, than 
about ſounds put for them, nor of 
ſettling the ſignification of words 
which we uſe with ourſelves in the 
ſearch of truth, or with others in 
diſcourſing about it. Thoſe hin- 
derances of our underſtandings in 
the purſuit of knowledge, I have 
ſufficiently enlarged upon in another 
Place; ſo that nothing more needs 
here to be ſaid of thoſe matters. : 


SECTION VI. 


PRINCIPLES. 


There 1s another fault that ſtops 
or miſleads men in their knowledge, 
which I have alſo ſpoken ſomething 
of, but yet is neceſſary to mention 
here again, that we may examine it _ 
to the bottom, and ſee the root it 


ſprings from, and that is, a cuſtom of 
taking 
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taking up with principles that are 
not ſelfevident; and very often not 
ſo much as true. It is not unuſual 
to ſee men reſt their opinions upon 
foundations that have no more cer- 
tainty and ſolidity than the propoſi- 
tions built on them, and embraced 
for their ſake. Such foundations 
are theſe and the like, viz. the foun- 
ders or leaders of my party are good 
men, and therefore their tenets are 
true; it is the opinion of a ſect that 
15 erroneous, therefore it 1s falſe; it 

hath been long received in the world, 
therefore it is true; or it is new, 


and therefore falſe. 


Theſe, and many the like, which are 
by no means the meaſures of truths 
and falſhood, the generality of men 
make the ſtandards by which they 
accuſtom their underſtanding to 

D judge. 
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judge. And thus they falling into 
a habit = determining truth and 
falſhood by ſuch wrong meaſures, 

it is no wonder they ſhould embrace 
error for certainty, and be very po- 
ſitive in things they have no ground 
for. 


There is not any who pretends to 
the leaſt reaſon, but when any of 
theſe his falſe maxims are brought 
to the teſt, muſt acknowledge them 
to be fallible, and ſuch as he will 
not allow m thoſe that differ from 
him; and yet after he is convinced 
of this, you ſhall ſee him go on in 
the uſe of them, and the very next 
occaſion that offers argue again up- 
on the ſame grounds. Would one 
not be ready to think that men are 
willing to impoſe upon themſelves, 
and miflead their own underſtand- 
ings, 
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ſtandings, who conduct them by ſuch 
wrong meaſures, even after they ſee 
they cannot be rehed on? But yet 
they will not appear ſo blameable as 
may be thought at firſt ſight; for I 
think there are a great many that 
argue thus in earneſt, and do it not 
to impoſe on themſelves or others. 
They are perſuaded of what they 
ſay, and think there is weight in it, 
though in a like caſe they have been 
convinced there is none; but men 
would be intolerable to themſelves, 
and contemptible to others, if they 
ſhould embrace opinions without 
any ground, and hold what they 
could give no manner of reaſon for. 
True or falſe, ſolid or ſandy, the 
mind muſt have ſome foundation 
to reſt itſelf upon, and as I have 
remarked in another place, it no 
ſooner entertains any propoſition, 
D2 but 
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but it preſently haſtens to ſome hy- 
potheſis to bottom it on, till then 
it is unquiet and unſettled. So 
much do our own very tempers diſ- 
poſe us to a right uſe of our under- 
ſtandings if we would follow as we 
ſhould the inclinations of our na- 
ture. | 


In ſome matters of concernment, 
eſpecially thoſe of religion, men are 
not permitted to be always waver- 
ing and uncertain, they muſt em- 
brace and profeſs ſome tenets or 
other; and it would be a ſhame, 
nay, a contradiction too heavy for 
any one's mind to lie conſtantly 
under, for him to pretend ſeriouſſy 
to be perſuaded of the truth of any 
religion, and yet not to be able to 
give any reaſon of his belief, or 
to ſay any thing for his preference 

of 
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of this to any other opinion; and 
therefore they muſt make uſe of 
ſome principles or other, and thoſe 
can be no other than ſuch as they 
have and can manage; and to ſay 
they are not in earneſt perſuaded by 
them, and do not reſt upon thoſe 
they make uſe of, is contrary to ex- 
perience, and to allege that they are 
not miſled when we complain they 
are, 


If this be fo, it will be urged, 
why then do they not rather make 
uſe of ſure and unqueſtionable prin- 
ciples, than reſt on ſuch grounds 
as may deceive them, and will, as 
1s viſible, ſerve to ſupport error as 
well as truth? 


To this I anſwer, the reaſon why 
they do not make uſe of better and 
3 ſurer 
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ſurer principles, is becauſe they 
cannot: but this inability proceeds 
not from want gf natural parts (for 
thoſe few whoſe caſe that 1s are to 
be excuſed) but for want of uſe and 
exerciſe, Few men are from their 
youth accuſtomed to ſtrict reaſon- 
ing, and to trace the dependance of 
any truth in a long train of conſe- 
quences to it's remote principles, 
and to obſerve it's connection; and 
he that by frequent practice has not 
been uſed to this employment of 
his underſtanding, it is no more 
wonder that he ſhould not, when 
ke is grown into years, be able to 
bring his mind to it, than that he 
ſhould not be on a ſudden able to 
grave or deſign, dance on the ropes, 
or write a good hand, who has 


never practiſed either of them, 


Nay, 
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Nay, the moſt of men are fo 
wholly ſtrangers to this, that they 
do not ſo much as perceive their 
want of 1t, they diſpatch the ordina- 
ry buſineſs of their callings by rote, 
as we ſay, as they have learnt it, 
and if at any time they miſs ſucceſs, 
they impute it to any thing rather 
than want of thought or ſkill, that 
they conclude (becauſe they know 
no better) they have in perfection; 
or if there be any ſubject that” in- 
tereſt or fancy has recommended to 
their thoughts, their reaſoning about 
it is ſtill after their own faſhion, be 
it better or worſe, it ſerves their 
turns, and 1s the beſt they are ac- 
quainted with; and therefore when 
they are led by it into miſtakes, and 
their buſineſs ſucceeds accordingly, 
they impute it to any croſs acci- 
dent, or default of others, rather 

54 than 
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than to their own want of under- 
ſtanding; that is, what no body diſ- 
covers or complains of in himſelf. 
Whatſoever made his buſineſs to 
miſcarry, it was not want of right 
thought and judgment in himſelf: 
he ſees no ſuch defect in himſelf, 
but is ſatisfied that he carries on his 
deſigns well enough by his own rea- 
ſoning, or at leaſt ſnould have done, 
had it not been for unlucky tra- 
verſes not in his power. Thus be- 
ing content with this ſhort and 
very imperfect uſe of his under- 
ſtanding, he never troubles himſelf 
to ſeek out methods of improving 
his mind, and hves all his life with- 
out any notion of cloſe reaſoning, 
in a continued connection of a long 
train of conſequences from ſure 
foundations, ſuch as is requiſite for 
the making out, and clearing moſt 


of 
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of the ſpeculative truths moſt men 
own to believe, and are moſt con- 
cerned in. Not to mention here 
what I ſhall have occaſion to inſiſt 
on by and by more fully, viz. that 
in many caſes it is not one ſeries of 
conſequences will ſerve the turn; 
but many different and oppoſite de- 
ductions muſt be examined and laid 
together, before a man can come to 
make a right judgment of the point 
in queſtion. What then can be 
expected from men that neither ſee 
the want of any ſuch kind of rea- 
ſoning as this; nor if they do, know 
they how to ſet abgut it, or could 
perform it? You may as well ſet 
a countryman who ſcarce knows 
the figures, and never caſt up a 
ſum of three particulars, to ſtate a 
merchant's long account, and find 


the true balance of it. 
What 
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What then ſhould be done in the 
caſe? I anſwer, we ſhould always 
remember what I ſaid above, that 
the faculties of our ſouls are im- 
proved and made uſeful to us, juſt 
after the ſame manner as our bodies 
are, Would you have a man write 
or paint, dance or fence well, or 
perform any other manual opera- 
tion dexterouſly and with eaſe, let 
him have ever ſo much vigour and 
activity, ſuppleneſs and addreſs na- 
turally, yet no body expects this 
from him unleſs he has been uſed 
to it, and has employed time and 
pains in faſhioning and forming his 
hand or outward parts to theſe mo- 
tions, Juſt ſo it is in the mind, 
would you have a man reaſon well, 
you muſt uſe him to it betimes, 
exerciſe his mind in obſerving the 


connection of ideas, and following 
them 
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them in train. Nothing does this 
better than mathematics, which 
therefore I think ſhould be taught 
all thoſe who have the time and 
opportunity, not ſo much to make 
them mathematicians, as to make 
them | reaſonable creatures; for 
though we all call ourſelves fo, be- 
cauſe we are born to it if we pleaſe, 

we may truly ſay nature gives 
us but the ſeeds of it; we are born 
to be, if we pleaſe, rational crea- 
tures, but it is uſe and exerciſe only 
that makes us ſo, and we are indeed 
ſo no farther than induſtry and ap- 
plication has carried us. And there- 
fore in ways of reaſoning which 
men have not been uſed to, he that 
will obſerve the concluſions they 
take up, muſt be ſatisfied they ate 
not all rational. 


This 
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This has been the leſs taken no- 
tice of, becauſe every one in his 
private affairs, uſes ſome ſort of rea- 
ſoning or other, enough to deno- 
minate him reaſonable. But the 
miſtake is, that he that is found rea- 
ſonable in one thing is concluded to 
be ſo in all, and to think or ſay 
otherwiſe, 1s thought ſo unjuſt an 
affront, and ſo ſenſeleſs a cenſure, 
that no body ventures to do it. It 
looks like the degradation of a man 
below the dignity of his nature. It 
1s true, that he that reaſons well in 
any one thing, has a mind naturally 
capable of reaſoning well in others, 
and to the ſame degree of ſtrengthand 


clearneſs, and poſſibly much greater, 


had his underſtanding been ſo em- 
ployed. But it is as true, that he who 
can reaſon well to day about one ſort 
of matters, cannot at all reaſon to 
| day 
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day about others, though perhaps a 

year hence he may. But wherever 

a man's rational faculty fails him, 

and will not ſerve him to reaſon, 

there we cannot ſay he is rational, 


how capable ſoever he may be by 
time and exerciſe to become ſo. 9 


Try in men of low 10 mean edu- 
cation, who have never elevated their 
thoughts above the ſpade and the 
plough, nor looked beyond'the or- 
dinary drudgery of a day labourer. 
Take the thoughts of ſuch an one, 
uſed for many years to one track, 
out of that narrow compaſs he has 
been all his life confined to, you 
will find him no more capable of 
reaſoning than almoſt a perfect na- 
_ tural. Some one or two rules on 
which their concluſions immediately 
* you will find in moſt men 

have 
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have governed all their thoughts; 
theſe, true or falſe, have been the 
maxims they have been guided by: 
take theſe from them, and they are 
perfectly at a loſs, their compaſs and 
pole ſtar then are gone, and their 
underſtanding is perfectly at a non- 
plus, and therefore they either im- 
mediately return to their old max- 
ims again as the foundations of all 
truth to them, notwithſtanding all 
that can be ſaid to ſhew their weak- 
neſs; or if they give them up to their 
reaſons, they with them give up all 
truth and further enquiry, and 
think there is no ſuch thing as cer- 
tainty. For if you would enlarge 
their thoughts, and ſettle them up- 
on more remote and ſurer princi- 
ples, they either cannot eaſily ap- 
prehend them, or if they can, know 


not what uſe to make of them; for 
long 
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long deductions from remote prin- 
ples, is what they have not been uſed 
to, and cannot RAINS | 


What then, can grown men never 
be improved or enlarged in their 
underſtandings ? I ſay not fo, but 
this I think I may ſay, that it will 
not be done without induſtry and 
application, which will require more 
time and pains than grown men, 
ſettled in their courſe of life, will 
allow to it, and therefore very ſel- 
dom 1s done. And this very capa- 
city of attaining it by uſe and exer- 


ciſe only, brings us back to that 
which I laid down before, that it is 
only practice that improves our 
minds as well as bodtes, and we muſt 
expect nothing from our under- 
ſtandings any farther than _ are 
perfected by habits. 


The 
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The Americans are not all born 
with worſe underſtandings than the 
Europeans, though we ſee none of 
them have ſuch reaches in the arts 
and ſciences, And among the chil- 
dren of a poor countryman, the 
lucky chance of education and get- 
ting into the world, gives one infi- 
nitely the ſuperiority in parts over 
the reſt, who continuing at home, 
had continued alſo juſt of the ſame 
ſize with his brethren. 


He that has to do with young 
_ ſcholars, eſpecially in mathematics, 
may perceive how their minds open 
by degrees, and how 1t is exerciſe 
alone that opens them. Sometimes 
they will ſtick a long time at a part 
of a demonſtration, not for want of 
will-and application, but really for 


want of perceiving the connection 
| a of 


-- 
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of two ideas; that, to one whoſe 
underſtanding is more exerciſed, is 
as. viſible as any thing can be. 
The ſame would be with a grown 
man beginning to ſtudy mathema- 
tics, the underſtanding for want of 
uſe, often ſticks in very plain way, 
and he himſelf that is ſo puzzled; 
when he comes to ſee the connec- 
tion, wonders what it was he ſtuck 
at in a caſe ſo plain. ons 


SECTION VII. 

MATHEMATICS _ _.. 

I have mentioned mathematics as 

a way to ſettle in the mind an habit 
of reaſoning cloſely and in train; not 
that I think it neceſſary that all 
men ſhould be deep mathemati- 
cians, but that having got the way 
of reaſoning, which that ſtudy ne- 
E ceflarily 
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eeſſarily brings the mind to, they 
might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge as they ſhall 
have occaſion. For in all forts of 
reaſoning, every. ſingle argument 
ſhonld be managed as a mathema- 
tical demonſtration, the connection 
and dependance of ideas ſhould be 
followed till the mind is brought to 
the ſource on which it bottoms, and 
obſerves the coherence all along, 
though in proofs of probability, 
one ſuch train is not enough to ſet- 
tle the judgment as in demonſtra- 
tive know! ed ge. 


Where a truth is n out by 
one demonſtration, there needs no 
farther enquiry, but in probabilities 
where there wants demonſtration to 
eſtabliſn the truth beyond doubt, 
e „5 is not enough to trace one 


argu- 
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argument to it's ſource, and ob- 
ſerve it's ſtrength and weakneſs, 
but all the arguments, after having 
been ſo examined on both ſides, 
muſt be laid in balance one againſt 
another, and upon the whole the 
underſtanding determine it's aſſent. 


This is a way of reaſoning the 
underſtanding ſhould be accuſtom- 
ed to, which is ſo different from 
what the illiterate are uſed to, that 
even learned men oftentimes ſeem 
to have very little or no notion of 
it. Nor is it to be wondered, ſince 
the way of diſputing in the ſchools 
leads them quite away from it, by 
inſiſting on one topical argument, 
by the ſucceſs of which the truth 
or falſhood of the queſtion is to be 
determined, and victory adjudged to 

the opponent or defendant; which 
| E 2 4s 
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is all one as if one ſhould balance 
an account by one ſum charged and 
diſcharged, when there are an hun- 
dred others to be taken into conſi- 
e 


1 This 1 it would be well 


if men's minds were accuſtomed to, 
and that early, that they might not 
erect their opinions upon one ſin- 
gle view, when ſo many other are 
requiſite to make up the account, 
and muſt come into the reckoning 
before a man can form a right 
judgment. This would enlarge their 
minds, and give a due freedom to 
their underſtandings, that they 
might not be led into error by pre- 
| ſumption, lazineſs or precipitancy ; 
for I think no body can approve 
ſuch a conduct of the underſtand- 
ing, as ſhould miſlead it from truth, 
27 ; though 
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though it be ever ſo much in fa- 
ſhion to make uſe of it, 


To this perhaps it will be obje&t- 
ed, that to manage the underſtand- 
ing, as I propoſe, would require 
every man to be a ſcholar, and to 
be furniſhed with all the materials 
of knowledge, and exerciſet| in all 
the ways of reaſoning. To which 
I anſwer, that it is a ſhame for thoſe 
that have time, and the means to 
attain knowledge, to want any helps 
or aſſiſtance for the improvement 
of their underſtandings, that are to 
be got, and to ſuch I would be 
thought here chiefly to ſpeak. 
Thoſe methinks, who by the indu- 
ſtry and parts of their anceſtors, 
have been ſet free from a conſtant 
drudgery to their backs and their bel- 
lies, ſhould beſtow ſome of their ſpare 

E 3 time 
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time on their heads, and open their 
minds by ſome trials and eſſays in 
all the ſorts and matters of reaſon- 
ing. I have before mentioned ma- 
thematics, wherein algebra gives 
new helps and views to the under- 
ſtanding. If I propoſe theſe, it is 
not, as I ſaid, to make every man a 
thorough mathematician, or a deep 
algebraiſt ; but yet I think the ſtudy 
of them is of infinite uſe even to 
grown men; firſt by experimentally 
convincing them, that to make any 
one reaſon well, it is not enough to 
have parts wherewith he is ſatisfied, 
and that ſerve him well enough 1 in 
his ordinary courſe. A man in thoſe 
ſtudies will ſee, that however good 
he may think his underſtanding, yet 
in many things, and thoſe very vi- 
fible, it may fail him. This would 


re off that preſumption that moſt 
men 
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men have of themſelves in this part; 
and they would not be ſo apt to 
think their minds wanted no helps 
to enlarge them, that there could be 
nothing added to the acuteneſs and 
penetration of their underſtandings. 


Secondly, the ſtudy of mathema- 
tics would ſhew them the neceſſity 
there is in reaſoning, to ſeparate all 
the diſtinct ideas, and fee the habi- 
tudes that all thoſe concerned in 
the preſent enquiry have to one an- 
other, and to lay by thoſe which 
relate not to the ſition in 
hand, and wholly to leave them out 
of the reckoning. This is that, 
which in other ſubjects beſides 
quantity, is what is abſolutely re- 
quiſite to juſt reaſoning, though in 
them it is not ſo eaſily obſerved, 

nor ſo carefully practiſed. In thoſe 
E 4 parts 
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| of knowledge where it is 
thought demonſtration has nothing 
to do, 'men reaſon as 1t were in the 
lump; and if upon a ſummary and 
confuſed view; or upon a partial 
- conſideration, they can raiſe the 
appearance of a probability, they 
uſually reſt content; eſpecially if it 
be. in a diſpute where every little 
ſtraw is laid hold on, and every 
thing that can but be drawn in any 
way to give colour to the argument, 
is advanced with oftentation. But 
that mind is not-in a poſture to 
find the truth, that does not di- 
ſtinctly take all the parts aſunder, 
and omitting what is not at all to 
the point, draw a concluſion from 
the reſult of all the particulars 
which any way influence it. There 
is another no leſs uſeful habit to be 


=: by an 33 to mathema- 
tical 
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tical demonſtrations, and that is, of 
uſing the mind to a long train of 
conſequences ; but having mention- 
ed that already, I ſhall not Ghar 
here * Ros: 


As to men whoſe fortunes and 
time is narrower, what may ſuffice 
them is not of that vaſt extent as 
may be imagined, and ſo comes not 
within the le. 


No body i is nadee an \ [obligation 
to know every thing. Knowledge 
and ſcience in general, is the buſi- 
neſs only of thoſe who are at eaſe 
and leiſure. Thoſe who have par- 
ticular callings ought to underſtand 
them; and it is no unreaſonable 
propoſal, nor impoſſible to be com- 
paſſed, that they ſhould think and 
reaſon right about what is their 

daily 
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daily employment. This one can- 
not think them incapable of, with- 
out levelling them with the brutes, 
and charging them with a ſtupidity 
below the rank of rational creatures. 


$ECTION vn. 
xn» IG 10 . 


Beſides his particular calling for 
the ſupport of this life, every one 
has a concern in a future life, Which 
he is bound to look after. This 
engages his thoughts in religion; 
and here it mightily lies upon him to 
underſtand and reaſon right. Men 
therefore cannot be excuſed from un- 
derſtanding the words, and framing 
the general notions relating to re- 
ligion, right. The one day of ſeven, 
beſides other days of reſt, allows in 


the rn world time enough for 
0 this 
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this (had they no other idle hours) 
if they would but make uſe of thefe 
vacancies from their daily labour, 
and apply themſelves to an im- 
provement of knowledge, with as 
much diligence as they often do to 
a great many other things that are 
uſeleſs, and had but thoſe that 
would enter them according to their 
ſeveral capacities in a right way to 
this knowledge. Fhe original make 
of their minds is like that of other 
men, and they would be found not 
to want underſtanding fit to receive 
the knowledge of religion, if they 
were a little encouraged and helped 
in it as they ſhould be. For there 
are inſtances of very mean people, 
who have raiſed their minds to a 
reat ſenſe and underſtanding of re- 
Hgion. And though theſe have not 
deen ſo frequent as could be wiſhed, 
yet 
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yet they are enough to clear that 
condition of life from a neceſſity of 
groſs ignorance, and to ſhew that 
more might be brought to be ra- 
tional creatures and chriſtians (for 
they can hardly be thought really to 
be ſo, who wearing the name, know 
not ſo much as the very principles 
of that religion) if due care were 
taken of them. For, if I miſtake 
not, the peaſantry lately in France 
(a rank of people under a much 
heavier preſſure of want and poverty 
than the day labourers in England) 
of the reformed religion, underſtood 
it much better, and could ſay more 
for it than thoſe of a higher condi- 
tion among us. 


But if it ſhall be concluded that 
the meaner ſort of people muſt give 
themſelves up to a brutiſh ſtupidity 

| in 
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in the things of their neareſt con- 
cernment, which I ſee no reaſon for, 
this excuſes not thoſe of a freer for- 
tune and education, if they neglect 
their underſtandings, and take no 
care to employ them as they ought, 
and ſet them right in the knowledge 
of thoſe things, for which princi- 
pally they were given them. At 
leaſt thoſe whoſe plentiful fortunes 
allow them the opportunities and 
helps of improvements, are not 
ſo few, but that it might be hoped 
great advancements might be made 
in knowledge of all kinds, eſpecially 
in that of the greateſt concern and 
largeſt views, if men would make a 
Tight uſe of their faculties, and ſtudy 
their own underſtandings. 


SE c- 
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- Outward corporeal objects that 
conſtantly importune our ſenſes, 
and captivate our appetites, fail not 
to. fill our heads with lively and 
laſting ideas of that kind. Here the 
mind needs not be ſet upon getting 
greater ſtore; they offer themſelves 
faſt enough, and are uſually enter- 
tained in ſuch plenty, and lodged fo 
carefully, that the mind wants room 
or attention for others that it has 
more uſe and need of. To fit the 
underſtanding therefore for ſuch 
reaſoning as I have been above 
ſpeaking of, care ſhould be taken to 
fill it with-moral and more abſtract 
ideas; for theſe not offering them- 
ſelves to the ſenſes, but being to be 
framed to the underſtanding, peo- 
__ ple 
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ple are generally ſo neglectful of a 
faculty they are apt to think wants 
nothing, that I fear moſt men's 
minds are more unfurniſhed with 
ſuch ideas than is imagined. They 
often uſe the words, and how can 
they be ſuſpected to want the ideas? 
What I have faid in the third book 
of my eſſay, will. excuſe me from 
any other anſwer to this queſtion. 
But to convince people of what 
moment it is to their underſtand- 
ings to be furniſhed with ſuch ab- 
ſtract ideas ſteady and ſettled in them, 
give me leave to aſk how any one 
ſhall be able to know, whether he 


be obliged to be juſt, if he has not 
eſtabliſhed ideas in his mind; of ob- 
ligation and of juſtice, ſince know- 
ledge conſiſts in nothing but the per- 
ceived agreement or diſagreement of 
thoſe ideas; and ſo of all others, the 

like 
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like which concern our lives and 
manners. And if men do find a diffi- 
eulty to ſee the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two angles which lie before 
their eyes, unalterable in a diagram, 
how utterly impoſſible will it be to 
perceive in it ideas that have no 
other ſenſible objects to repreſent 
them to the mind, but ſounds, with 
which they have no manner of con- 
formity, and therefore had need to 
be clearly ſettled in the mind them- 
ſelves, if we would make any clear 
judgment about them. This there- 
fore is one of the firſt things the 
mind ſhould be employed about in 
the right conduct of the under- 
ſtanding, without which it is im- 
poſſible it ſnould be capable of rea- 
ſoning right about thoſe matters. 
But in theſe, and all other ideas, 


care muſt be taken that they har- 
vail bour 
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bour no inconſiſtences, and that 
they have a real exiſtence where 
real exiſtence is ſuppoſed, and are 


not mere chimeras with a uppoes 
exiitencs;; > b tor =” * * 


SECTION X. = 


PREJUDICE. 


Every one is forward to com- 
plain of the prejudices that miſlead 
other men or parties, as if he were 
free, and had none of his own. 
This being objected on all ſides, it 
is agreed, that it is a fault and an 
hindrance to knowledge. What 
now is the cure? No other but this, 
that every man ſhould let alone 
others prejudices and examine his 
own. No body is convinced of his 
by the accuſation of another, he re- 
criminates by the ſame rule, and is 
F clear. 
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clear. The only way to remove 
this great cauſe of ignorance and 
error out of the world, is, for every 
one impartially to examine himſelf. 
If others will not deal fairly with 
their own minds; does that make 
my errors truths, or ought it to 
make me in love with them, and 
willing to impoſe on myſelf? If 
others love cataracts on their eyes, 
ſhould that hinder me from couch- 
ing of mine as ſoon as I could? 
Every one declares againſt blind- 
neſs, and yet who almoſt is not 
fond of that which dims his ſight, 
and keeps the clear light out of his 
mind, which ſhould lead him into 
truth and knowledge? Falſe or 
doubtful poſitions, relied upon as 
ung ueſtionable maxims, keep thoſe 
in the dark from truth, who build 
en chem. Such are uſually the 
1h) | pre- 
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prejudices &nbibed from education, 
party, reverence, faſhion, intereſt, 
&& This is the mote which every 
one ſees — eye, but 
never regaxzes the beam in his own. 
For cho zs there almoſt that is ever 
brought fairly to examine his own 
principles and ſee wherher they are 
ſuch as will bear the trial? but yet 
this ſhould be one of the firſt things 
every one ſhould ſet about, and be 
ſcrupulous in, who would rightly 
conduct his underſtanding in the 
ſearch of truth and knowledge. 


To thoſe who are willing to get 
rid of this great hindrance of know- 
ledge, (for to ſuch only 1 write) to 
thoſe who would ſhake off this great 
and dangerous impoſtor prejudice, 
- who dreſſes up falſhood in the like- 
neſs of truth, and ſo dexterouſly 
| F 2 hood- 
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 hoodwinks men's minds, as to keep 
them in the dark, with a belief that 
they are more in the light than any 
that do not ſee with their eyes, I 3 
ſhall offer this one mark whereby 3 
prejudice may be known. He that 
is ſtrongly of any opinion, muſt 
ſuppoſe (unleſs he be ſelfcondemn- 
ed) that his perſuaſion is built upon 
good grounds; and that his aſſent is 
no greater than what the evidence 
of the truth he holds forces him to; 
and that they are arguments, and 
not inclination or fancy that make 
him ſo confident and poſitive in his 
tenets. Now if after all his pro- 
feſſion, he cannot bear any oppoſi- 
tion to his opinion, if he cannot ſo 
much as give a patient hearing, 
much leſs examine and weigh the 
arguments on the other ſide, does 


* not plainly confeſs it is prej u- 
dice 
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dice governs him? And it is not the 

evidence of truth, but ſome lazy 


anticipati on, ſome beloved pre- 
ſumption that he deſires to reſt un- 


diſturbed in. For if what he holds 


be as he gives out, well fenced with 
evidence, and he ſees it to be true, 
what need he fear to put it to the 
proof? If his opinion be ſettled 
upon a firm foundation, if the ar- 
guments that ſupport it, and have 
obtained his aſſent be clear, good 
and convincing, why ſhould he be 
ſhy to have it tried whether they be 
proof or not ? He whoſe aſſent goes 
beyond his evidence, owes this ex- 
ceſs of his adherence only to preju- 
dice, and does, in effect, own it, 
when he refuſes to hear what is of- 
fered againſt it; declaring thereby, 
that it is not evidence he ſeeks, but 
the quiet enjoyment of the opinion 
F 3 he 
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he is fond of, with a forward con- 
demnation of all that may ſtand in 
oppoſition to it, unheard and un- 
examined; which, what is it but 
prejudice ? Qui equimm ſtatuerit parte 
inaudita allerd, etiam fi æguum ſlatu- 
erit, baud aquus fuerit. He that 
would acquit himſelf in this caſe as 
a lover of truth, not giving way to 
any preoccupation, or bias that may 
miſlead him, muſt do two things 
that are not yery common, nor very 
_ eaſy. | 


SECTION XI, 
INDIFFERENCY, 


Firſt, he muſt not be in tai 
with any opinion, or wiſh it to be 
true, till he knows it to be ſo, and 
then he will not need to with it: 
for nothing that is falſe can deſerve 


our 
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our good wiſhes, nor a deſire that 
it ſhould have the place and force 
of truth; and yet nothing is more 
frequent than this. Men are fond 
of certain tenets upon no other evi- 
dence but reſpect and cuſtom, and 
think they muſt maintain them, or 
all is gone, though they have neuer 
examined the ground they ſtand an, 
nor have ever made them out ta 
themſelves, or can make them out 
to others. We ſhould: contend: ear= 
neſtly for the truth, but we ſhould 
firſt be ſure that it is truth, or elſe 
we fight againſt God, who is the 
God of truth, and do the work of 
the devil, who is the father and 
propagator of hes; and our zeal, 
though ever fo warm, will not ex- 
cuſe us; for this is plagaly prejudice, J 


A] 
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SECTION XII. 


es EXAMINE. | 


rSecondly] He muſt do that which 
* will find himſelf very averſe to, 
as judging the thing unneceſſary, — | 
himſelf incapable of doing it. He 
muſt try-whether his principles be 
certainly true or not, and how far 
he may ſafely rely upon them. 
This; whether fewer have the heart 
or the {kill to do, I ſhall not deter- 
mine; but this I am ſure, this is 
that which every one ought to do, 
who profeſſes to love truth, and 
would not impoſe upon himſelf; 
which is a ſurer way to be made a 
fool of than by being expoſed to 
the ſophiſtry of others. The diſ- 
poſition to put any cheat upon our- 
ſelves, works conſtantly, and we are 
| cpa with it, dut are impatient 
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of being bantered or miſled by others. 
The inability J here ſpeak” of, is 
not any natural defect that makes 
men incapable of examining their 
own principles. To ſuch, rules of 
conducting their underſtandings are 
uſeleſs, and that is the caſe of very 
few. The great number is of thoſe 
whom the ill habit of never ex- 
erting their thoughts has diſabled: 
the powers of their minds are ſtarv- 
ed by diſuſe, and have loſt that 
reach and ſtrength which nature 
fitted them to receive from exerciſe. 
Thoſe who are in a condition to 
learn the firſt rules of plain arith- 
metic, and could be brought to caſt 
up an ordinary ſum, are capable of 
this, if they had but accuſtomed 
their minds to reaſoning: but they 
that have wholly neglected the ex- 
erciſe of their underſtandings in this 
| way 
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way, will be very far at firſt from 

being able to do it, and as unfit for 
it as one unpractiſed in figures to 
caſt up a ſhopbook, and perhaps 
think it as ſtrange to be ſet about 
it. And yet it muſt nevertheleſs 
be confeſſed to be a wrong uſe of 
our underſtandings to build our te- 
nets (in things where we are con- 
cerned to hold the truth) upon 
principles that may lead us into 
error. We take our principles at 
haphazard upon truſt, and without 
ever having examined them, and 
then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon 
a preſumption that they are true 
and ſolid; and what is all this but 
childiſh, ſhameful, ſenſeleſs credu- 


kity ? 


In theſe two things, viz. an equal 


minen for all truth; I mean 
the 
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the receiving it in the love of it as 
trath, but not loving it for any 
other reaſon before we know it to 
be true; and in the examination of 
our principles, and not receiving 
any for ſuch, nor building on them 
till we are fully convinced, as ra- 
tional creatures, of their ſolidity, 
truth and certainty, conſiſts that 
freedom of the underſtanding which 
is neceſſary to a rational creature, 
and without which it is not truly 
an underſtanding. It is conceit, 
fancy, extravagance, any thing ra- 
ther than underſtanding, if it muſt 
be under the conſtraint of receiving 
and holding opinions by the autho- 
rity of any thing but their own, 
not fancied, but perceived; evidence. 
This was rightly called impoſition, 


and 1s of all others the worſt and 
moſt dangerous fort of it. For we 
impoſe 
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impoſe upon ourſelves, which 1s the 
ſtrongeſt impoſition of all others ; 
and we 1mpoſe upon ourſelves in 
that part which ought with the 
greateſt care to be kept free from 
all impoſition. The world is apt 
to caſt great blame on thoſe who 
have an indifferency for opinions, 
eſpecially in religion. I fear this is 
the foundation of great error and 
worſe conſequences. To be indif- 
ferent which of two opinions 1s 
true, is the right temper of the 
mind that preſerves it from being 
impoſed on, and diſpoſes it to exa- 
mine with that indifferency, till it 
has done it's beſt to find the truth, 
and this is the only direct and ſafe 
way to it. But to be indifferent 
whether we embrace falſhood or 
truth or no, is the great road to 
error. Thoſe who are not indiffer- 

ent 
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ent which opinion 1s true, are guilty 
of this; they ſuppoſe, without exa- 
mining, that what they hold is true, 
and then think they ought to be 
zealous for it. Thoſe, it is plain 
by their warmth and eagerneſs, are 
not indifferent for their own opi- 
nions, but methinks are very indif- 
ferent whether they be true or falſe, 
ſince they cannot endure to have 
any doubts raiſed, or objections 
made againſt them; and it 1s viſible 
they never have made any them- 
ſelves, and ſo never having examin- 
ed them, know not, nor are con- 
cerned, as they ſhould be, to know 
whether they be true or falſe. 


Theſe are the common and moft 
general miſcarriages, which T think 
men ſhould avoid or rectify in a 
right conduct of their underſtand- 

ings, 
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ings, and ſhould be particularly 
taken care of in education. The 
| buſineſs whereof in reſpect of know- 
ledge, is not, as I think, to perfect 
a learner in all or any one of the 
ferences, but to give his mind that 
freedom, that diſpoſition, and thoſe 
habits that may enable him to at- 
tain any part of knowledge he ſhall 
apply himſelf to, or ſtand in need 
of in the future courſe of his life. 


This, and this only is well prin- 
cipling, and not the inſtilling a re- 
verence -and veneration for certain 
dogmas under the ſpecious title of 
principles, which are often fo re- 
mote from that truth and evidence 
which belongs to principles, that 
they ought to be rejected as falſe 
and erroneous, and 1s often the 
cauſe, to men ſo educated, when 

they 
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they come abroad into the world, 
and find they cannot maintain the 
principles, ſo taken up and reſted 
in, to caſt off all principles, and turn 
perfect ſeeptics, regardleſs of n 
ledge and virtue. 


There are ſeveral weakneſſes and 
defects in the underſtanding, either 
from the natural temper of the 
mind, or ill habits taken up, which 
hinder it in it's progreſs to know- 
ledge. Of theſe there are as many 
poſſibly to be found, if the mind 
were thoroughly ſtudied, as there 
are diſeaſes of the body, each where- 
of clogs and difables the underſtand 
ing to ſome degree, and therefore 
deſerves to be looked after and cured. 
I ſhall ſet down ſome few to excite 
men, eſpecially thoſe who make 
knowledg: their buſineſs, to look 

into 
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into themſelves, and obſerve whe= 
ther they do not indulge ſome weak- 
neſs, allow ſome miſcarriages in the 
management of their intellectual 
faculty, which is prejudicial to them 
in the ſearch of truth. 


SECTION XIII. 


OBSERVATION. 


Particular matters of fact are the 
undoubted foundations on which 
our civil and natural knowledge is 
built: the benefit the underſtand- 
ing makes of them is to draw from 
them concluſions, which may be as 
ſtanding rules of knowledge, and 
conſequently of practice. The 
mind often makes not that benefit 
it ſhould of the information it re- 
ceives from the accounts of civil or 


natural hiſtorians, in being too for- 
ward, 
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ward, or too ſlow in making obſer- 
vations on the particular facts re- 
corded in them. | 


There are thoſe who are very aſ-- 
ſiduous in reading, and yet do not 
much advance their knowledge by it. 
They are delighted with the ſtories 
that are told, and perhaps can tell 
them again, for they make all they 

read nothing but hiſtory to them 
ſelves; but not reflecting on it, not 
making to themſelves obſervations 
from what they read, they are very 
little improved by all that croud of 
particulars that either paſs through, | 
or lodge themſelves in their under- 
ſtandings. They dream on in a 
conſtant courſe of reading and: 
cramming themſelves, but not di- 
geſting any thing, it produces no- 
thing but an heap of crudities. | 
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If their memories retain well, 
one may ſay they have the mate- 
rials of knowledge, but like thoſe 
for building, they are of no ad- 
vantage, if there be no other uſe 
made of them but to let them lie 
heaped up together. Oppoſite to 
theſe there are others who loſe the 
improvement they ſhould make of 
matters of fact by a quite contrary 
conduct: They are apt to draw ge- 
neral concluſions, and raiſe axioms 
from every particular they meet 
with. Theſe make as little true 
benefit of hiſtory as the other, nay, 
being of — and active ſpirits, 
receive more harm by it; it being 
of worſe conſequence to ſteer one's 
thoughts by a wrong rule, than to 
have none at all, error doing to buſy 
men much more harm, than igno- 
rance to the flow and ſluggiſh. 

Be- 
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Between theſe, thoſe ſeem to do beſt 
who taking material and uſeful 
hints, ſometimes from fingle mat- 
ters of fact, carry them in their 
minds to be judged of, by what they 
ſhall find in hiſtory to confirm or 
reverſe theſe imperfect obſervations ; 
which may be eſtabliſhed into rules 
fit to be relied on, when they are 
juſtified by a ſufficient and wary in- 
duction of particulars. He that 
makes no ſuch reflections on what 
he reads, only loads his mind with 
a rhapſody of tales fit in winter 
nights for the entertainment of 
others ; and he that will improve 
every matter of fact into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary obſerva- 
tions, that can be of no other uſe 
but to perplex and pudder him, if 
he compares them; or elſe to miſ- 
an him, if he gives himſelf up to 

G 2 the 
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the authority of that, which for it's 
novelty, or for ſome other fancy, 
beſt pleaſes . 


n XIII. 


BIA'S. 


Next to theſe we may place 
thoſe who ſuffer their own natural 
tempers and paſſions they are poſ- 
ſeſſed with to influence their judg- 
ments, eſpecially of men and things 
that may any way relate to their 
preſent circumſtances and intereſt. 
Truth is all ſimple, all pure, will 
bear no mixture of any thing elſe 
with it. It is rigid and inflexible 
to any by intereſts; and ſo ſhould 
the underſtanding be, whoſe uſe 
and excellency lies in conforming 
itſelf to it. To think of every thing 
Juſt as it ĩs in itſelf, is the proper bu- 
ſineſs 
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ſineſs of the underſtanding, though 
it be not that which men always 
employ it to. This all men at firſt 
hearing, allow is the right uſe every 
one ſhould make of his underſtand- 
ing. No body will be at ſuch an 
open defiance with common ſenſe, 
as to profeſs that we ſhould* not 
endeavour to know, and think of 
things as they are in themſelves, 
and yet there 'is nothing more fre- 
quent than to do the contrary; and 
men are apt to excuſe themſelves, 
and think they have reaſon to do fo; 
if they have but a pretence that it 
is for God, or a good cauſe, that is, 
in effect for themſelves, their own 
perſuaſion, or party: for to thoſe 
in their turns the ſeveral ſects of 
men, eſpecially in matters of reli- 
gion, entitle God and a good cauſe! 
But God requires not men to wrong 
ö G 3 or 
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or miſuſe their faculties for him, 
nor to lie to others or themſelves 
for his ſake ; which they purpoſely 
do who will not ſuffer their under- 
ſtandings to have right conceptions 
of the things propoſed to them, and 
deſignedly reſtrain themſelves from 
having juſt thoughts of every thing, 
as far as they are concerned to en- 
quire. And as for a good cauſe, 
that needs not ſuch ill helps; if it 
be good, truth will ſupport it, and 
it has no need of fallacy or falſe- 


SECTION XIV, 


ARGUMENTS. 


Very much of kin to this is the 
hunting after arguments to make 
good one {ide of a queſtion, and 
wholly to neglect and refuſe thoſe 

which 
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which fayour the other ſide. What 
is this but wilfully to miſguide 
the underſtanding ?. and is ſo far 
from giving truth it's due value, 
that it wholly debaſes it:  eſpouſe 
opinions that beſt comport with 
their power, profit, or credit, and 
then ſeek arguments to ſupport 
them. Truth, light upon this way; 
is of no more avall to us than ex- 
ror; for what is ſo taken up by us, 
may be falſe as well as true, and he 
has not done his duty who has thus 
ſtumbled upon truth in his * to 
preferment. . 310 


There is another, but more in- 
nocent way of collecting arguments, 
very familiar among bookiſh men, 
which is to furniſh themſelves with 
the arguments they meet with pro 


and con in the queſtions they ſtudy. 
G 4 This 
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This helps them not to judge right; 

nor argue ſtrongly, but only to talk 

copiouſly on either fide, without 

being ſteady and ſettled in their own 

judgments: for ſuch arguments ga- 


thered from other men's thoughts, 


floating only in the memory, are 


there ready indeed to ſupply copious 


talk with ſome appearance of rea- 
fan,” but are far from helping us to 
judge right. Such variety of argu- 
ments only diſtract the underſtand- 
ing that relies on them, unleſs it 
has gone farther than ſuch a ſuper- 
ficial way of examining; this is to 
quit truth for appearance, only to 
ſerve our vanity. The ſure and only 
way to get true knowledge, is to 
form in our minds clear ſettled no- 
tions of things, with names annex- 
ed to thoſe determined ideas. Theſe 
we are to conſider, and with their 
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ſeveral relations and habitudes, and 
not amuſe ourſelves with floating 
names, and words of indetermined 
ſignification, which we can uſe in 
ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turn. It is 
in the perception of the habitudes 
and reſpects our ideas have one to 
another, that real knowledge con- 
ſiſts; and when a man once per- 
ceives how far they agree or diſagree 
one with another, he will be able to 
judge of what other people ſay, and 
will not need to be led by the argu- 
ments of others, which are many of 
them nothing but plauſible ſophiſtry. 
This will teach him to ſtate the 
queſtion right, and ſee whereon it 
turns; and thus he will ſtand upon 
his own legs, and know by his own _ 
underſtanding. Whereas by col- 
lecting and learning arguments by 
heart, he will be but a retainer to 
others; 
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others; and when any one queſtions 


the foundations they are built upon, 
he will be at a nonplus, and be fain 


to give up his implicit knowledge. 


SECTION XY. 


HASTE. 


Labour for labour' ſake is againſt 
nature, The underſtanding, as well 
as all the other faculties, chooſes 
always the ſhorteſt way to it's end, 
would -preſently obtain the know- 
ledge at is about, and then ſet upon 
ſome new inquiry. But this, whe- 
ther lazineſs or haſte often miſleads 
it, and makes it content itſelf with 
improper ways of ſearch, and ſuch 
as will not ſerve the turn. Some- 
times it reſts upon teſtimony, 
when teſtimony of right has no- 


gong to do, becauſe it is eaſier to 
| believe 
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believe than to be ſcientifically in- 
ſtructed. Sometimes it contents it= 
ſelf with one argument, and reſts 
ſatisfied with that, as it were a; de- 
monſtration; whereas the thing un- 
der proof is not capable of demon- 
ſtration, and therefore muſt be ſub- 
mitted to the trial of probabulities, 
and all the material arguments pro 
and con be examined and brought 
to a balance. In ſome caſes the 
mind is determined by ' probable 
topics in inquiries, where demon- 
ſtration may be had. All theſe, 
and ſeveral others, which lazineſs, 
impatience, cuſtom, and want of 
uſe and attention lead men into, 
are miſapplications of the under- 
ſtanding in the ſearch of truth. In 
every queſtion, the nature and man- 
ner of the proof it is capable of, 
ſhould firſt be conſidered to make 

our 
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our inquiry ſach as it ſhould be: - 
This would fave a great deal of 
frequently miſemployed pains, and 
lead us ſooner to that diſcovery and 
poſſeſſion of truth we are capable of. 
The multiplymg variety of argu- 
ments, eſpecially frivolous ones, ſuch 
as are all that are merely verbal, 
is not only loft labour, but cumbers 
the memory to no purpoſe, and 
ſerves only to hinder it from ſeizing 
and holding of the truth in all thoſe 
caſes which are capable of demon- 
ſtration. In ſuch a way of proof 
the truth and certainty is ſeen, and 
the mind fully poſſeſſes itſelf of it; 
when in the other way of aſſent, it 
only hovers about it, is amuſed with 
uncertainties. In this ſuperficial 
way, indeed, the mind is capable of 
more variety of plauſible talk, but 
is not enlarged as it ſhould be in 

it's 
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it's knowledge. It is to this ſame 
haſte and impatience of the mind 
alſo, that a not due tracing of the 
arguments to their true foundation 
is owing; men ſee a little, preſume 
a great deal, and ſo jump to the 
concluſion. This is a ſhort way to 
fancy and conceit, and (if firmly 
embraced) to opiniatrety, but is 
certainly the fartheſt way about ta 
knowledge. For he that will know, 
muſt by the connection of the proofs 
ſee the truth, and the ground it 
ſtands on; and therefore, if he has 
for haſte ſkipt over what he ſhould 
have examined, he muſt begin and 
go over all again, or elſe he will ne- 
ver come to knowledge. 


SE C 
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DESULTORY. 


Another fault of as ill conſe- 
quence as this, which proceeds alſo 
from lazineſs with a mixture of 
vanity, is the ſkipping from one ſort 
of knowledge to another. Some 
men's tempers are quickly weary of 
any one thing. Conſtancy and aſ- 
ſiduity is what they cannot bear: 
the ſame ſtudy long continued in, is 
as intolerable to them, as the ap- 
pearing long in the ſame clothes or 
faſhion is to a court lady. 


SECTION XVII. 


SMATTERING. 


Others, that they may ſeem uni- 
verſally knowing, get a little ſmat- 
tering in every thing. Both theſe 

may 
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may fill their heads with ſuperficial 
notions of things, but are very much 
out of the way of attaining truth or 
knowledge. 


SECTION XIII. 


UNIVERSALITY. 


I do not here ſpeak againſt this 
taking a taſte of every ſort of know- 
ledge; it is certainly very uſeful and 
neceſſary to form the mind, but 
then it muſt be done in a different 
way, and to a different end. Not 
for talk and vanity to fill the head 
with ſhreds of all kinds, that he 
who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a frippery, 
may be able to match the diſcourſes 
of all he ſhall meet with, as if no- 
thing could come amiſs to him; 
and his head was ſo well ſtored a 
W that nothing could be 

pro- 
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propoſed which he was not maſter. 


of, and was readily furniſhed to 


entertain any one on. This is an 
excellency indeed, and a great one 


too, to have a real and true know- 
ledge in all or moſt of the objects of 
contemplation. But it is what the 
mind of one and the ſame man can 
hardly attain unto; and the in- 
ſtances are ſo few of thoſe who have. 
in any meaſure approached towards 
it, that I. know not whether they 
are to be propoſed as examples in 
the ordinary conduct of the under- 
ſtanding. For a man to under- 
ſtand fully the buſineſs of his par- 
ticular calling in the common- 
wealth, and of religion, which is 
his calling as he is a man in the 
world, is uſually enough to take up 
his whole time; and there are few. 


that inform themſelves in theſe, . 
which 
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which is every man's proper and 
peculiar buſineſs, ſo to the bottom 
as they ſhould do. But though 
this be ſo, and there are very few 
men that extend their thoughts to- 
wards univerſal knowledge; yet I. 
do not doubt but if the right way 
were taken, and the methods of en- 
quiry were ordered as they ſhould 
be, men of little buſineſs and great 
leiſure might go a great deal farther 
in it than is uſually done. To re- 
turn to the buſineſs in hand, the 
end and uſe of a little inſight in 
thoſe parts of knowledge, which are 
not a man's proper buſineſs, 1s to 
accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of 
ideas, and the proper ways of ex- 
amining their habitudes and rela- 
tions. This gives the mind a free- 
dom, and the exerciſing the under- 
ſtanding in the ſeveral ways of en- 


quiry 
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quiry and reaſoning which the moſt 
ſkilful have made uſe of, teaches the 
mind ſagacity and warineſs, and a 
ſuppleneſs to apply itſelf more cloſely 
and dexterouſly to. the bents and 
turns of the matter in all it's re- 
ſearches. Beſides this univerſal 
taſte of all the ſciences, with an 
indifferency before the mind is poſ- 
ſeſſed with any one in particular, 
and grown into love and admiration 
of what is made it's darling, will 
prevent another evil very commonly 
to be obſerved in thoſe who have 
from the beginning been ſeaſoned. 
only by one part of knowledge. 
Let a man be given up to the con- 
templation of one ſort of know 
ledge, and that will become every 
thing. The mind will take ſuch a 
tincture from a familiarity with 
ſhot * that every thing elſe, 
how 
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how remote ſoever, will be brought 
under the ſame view. A metaphy- 
ſician will bring plowing and gar- 
dening immediately to abſtract no- 
tions, the hiſtory of nature ſhall 
ſignify nothing to him. An al- 
chymiſt, on the contrary, ſhall re- 
duce divinity to the maxims of his 
laboratory, explain morality by Sal, 
Sulphur, and Mercury, and allegorize 
the ſcripture itſelf, and the ſacred 
myſteries thereof, into the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. And I heard once a 
man, who had a more than ordi- 
nary excellency in muſic, ſeriouſly 
accommodate Moſes ſeven days of 
the firſt week to the notes of muſic, 
as if from thence had been taken 
the meaſure and method of the 
creation. It is of no ſmall conſe- 
quence to keep the mind from ſuch 
a poſſeſſion, which I think is beſt 

H 2 done 
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view of the whole intellectual world, 
wherein 1t may ſee the order, rank, 
and beauty of the whole, and give a 
juſt allowance to the diſtinct pro- 
vinces of the ſeveral ſciences in the 
due order and uſefulneſs of each of 


them. 


If this be that which old men 
will not think neceſſary, nor be 
_ eaſily brought to; it is fit at leaſt 
that it ſhould be practiſed in the 
breeding of the young. The buſi- 
neſs of education, as I have already 
obſerved, 1s not, as I think, to make 
them perfect in any one of the ſci- 
ences, but ſo to open and diſpoſe 
their minds as may beſt make them 
capable of any, when they ſhall ap- 
ply themſelves to it. If men are 
for a long time accuſtomed only to 
one 
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one ſort or method of thoughts, 
their minds grow ſtiff in it, and do 
not readily turn to another. It 1s 
therefore to give them this freedom, 
that I think they ſhould be made to 
look into all ſorts of knowledge, 
and exerciſe their underſtandings in 
ſo wide a variety and ſtock of know- 
ledge. But I do not propoſe it as 
a variety and ſtock of knowledge, 
but a variety and freedom of think- 
ing, as an increaſe of the powers 
and activity of the mind, not as an 
enlargement of it's poſſeſſions. 


SECTION XIX. 
READING: 


This 1s that which I think great 
readers are apt to be miſtaken in. 
Taoſe who have read of every thing, 
are thought to underſtand every 

1 3 thing 
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thing too; but it is not always ſo. 
Reading furniſhes the mind only 
with materials of knowledge, it is 
thinking makes what we read our's. 
We are of the ruminating kind, 
and it is not enough to cram our- 
ſelves with a great load of collec- 
tions, unleſs we chew them over 
again, they will not give us ſtrength 
and nouriſhment. There are in- 
deed in ſome writers viſible inſtances 
of deep thoughts, cloſe and acute 
reaſoning, and ideas well purſued. 
The light theſe would give, would 
be of great uſe, if their readers 
would obſerve and imitate them; 
all the reſt at beſt are but particu- 
lars fit to be turned into knowledge; 
but that can be done only by our own 
meditation, andexamining thereach, 
force and coherence of what is ſaid; 
and then as far as we apprehend and 

| ſee 
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ſee the connection of ideas, ſo far it 
is our's; without that it is but ſo 
much looſe matter floating in our 
brain. The memory may be ſtored, 
but the judgment is little better, - 
and the ſtock of knowledge not in- 
creaſed by being able to repeat what 
others have ſaid, or produce the ar- 
guments we have found in them. 
Such a knowledge as this, is but 
knowledge by hearſay, and the oſ- 
tentation of it is at beſt but talking 
by rote, and very often upon weak 
and wrong principles. For all that 
is to be found in books, is not 
built upon true foundations, nor 
always rightly deduced from the 
principles it is pretended to be built 
on. Such an examen as is requi- 
ſite to diſcover that, every reader's 
mind is not forward to make; eſ- 
pecially in thoſe who have given 
14 them - 
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themſelves up to a party, and only 


hunt for what they can ſcrape toge- 


ther, that may favour and ſupport 


the tenets of it. Such men wilfully 
exclude themſelves from truth, and 
from all true benefit to be received 
by reading. Others of more indif- 
ferency often want attention and 
induſtry. The mind is backward in 
itſelf to be at the pains to trace every 
argument to it's original, and to ſee 
upon what baſis it ſtands, and how 
firmly; but yet it is this that gives 
ſo much the advantage to one man 
more than another in reading. 
The mind ſhould, by ſevere rules, 
be tied down to this at firſt uneaſy 
taſk, uſe and exerciſe will give it 
facility. So that thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to it, readily, as it were 
with one caſt of the eye, take a view 
of the argument, and preſently, in 
. moſt 
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moſt caſes, ſee where it bottoms. 
Thoſe who have got this faculty, 
one may ſay, have got the true key 
of books, and the clue to lead them 
through the mizmaze of variety of 
opinions and authors to truth -and 
certainty. This young beginners 
ſhould be entered: in, and ſhewed 
the uſe of, that they might profit 
by their reading. Thoſe who are 
ſtrangers to it, will be apt to think 
it too great a clog in the way of 
men's ſtudies, and they will ſuſpect 
they ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, 
if, in the books they read, they 
muſt ſtand to examine and unravel 
every argument, and follow it ſtep 
by ſtep up to it's original. 


I anſwer, this is a good objection, 
and ought to weigh with thoſe 
whoſe reading 1s deſigned for much 

talk 
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talk and little knowledge, and 1 
have nothing to ſay to it. But J 
am here inquiring into the conduct 
of the underſtanding in it's progreſs 
towards knowledge; and to thoſe 
who aim at that, I may ſay, that 
he who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily 
forward in a courſe that points 
right, will ſooner be at his jour- 
ney's end, than he that runs after 
every one he meets, though he gal- 
lop all day full ſpeed. 


106 


To which let me add, that this 
way of thinking on, and profiting 
by what we read, will be a clog and 
rub to any one only in the begin- 
ning; when cuſtom and exerciſe 
has made it familiar, it will be diſ- 
patched in moſt occaſions, without 
reſting or interruption in the courſe 


of our . The motions and 
views 
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views of a mind exerciſed that way, 
are wonderfully quick; and a man 
uſed to ſuch ſort of reflections, ſees 
as much at one glimpſe as would 
require a long diſcourſe to lay be- 
fore another, and make out in an 
entire and gradual deduction. Be- 
ſides, that when the firſt difficulties 
are over, the delight and ſenſible 
advantage it brings, mightily en- 
courages and enlivens the mind in 
reading, which without this is very 
improperly called ſtudy. 


SECTION XX. 


INTERMEDIATE PRINCIPLES. 


As an help to this, I think it may 
be propoſed, that for the ſaving the 
long progreſſion of the thoughts to 
remote and firſt principles in every 
caſe, the mind ſhould provide itſelf 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſtages; that is to ſay, inter- 
mediate principles, which it might 
have recourſe to in the examining 
thoſe poſitions that come in it's 
way. Theſe, though they are not 
ſelfevident principles, yet if they 


have been made out from them by 
a wary and unqueſtionable deduc- 
tion, may be depended on as cer- 


tain and infallible truths, and ſerve 


as unqueſtionable truths to prove 
other points depending on them by 
| a nearer and ſhorter view than re- 


mote and general maxims. Theſe 
may ſerve as landmarks to ſhew 
what lies in the direct way of truth, 
or is quite beſides it. And thus 


-mathematicians do, who do not in 
every new problem run it back to 
the firſt axioms, through all the 
whole train of intermediate propo- 


— Certain theorems that they 
have 
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have ſettled to themſelves upon ſure 
demonſtration, ſerve to reſolve to 
them multitudes of propoſitions 
which depend on them, and are as 
firmly made out from thence, as if 
the mind went afreſh over every link 
of the whole chain that ties them 
to firſt ſelfevident principles. Only 
in other ſciences great care 1s to be 
taken that they eſtabliſh thoſe in- 
termediate principles, with as much 
caution, exactneſs and indifferency, 
as mathematicians uſe in the ſet- 
tling any of their great theorems. 
When this is not done, but men 
take up the principles in this or 
that ſcience upon credit, inclina- 
tion, intereſt, &c. in haſte withour 
due examination, and moſt un- 
queſtionable proof, they lay a trap 
for themſelves, and as much as in 


them lies captivate their under- 
ſtand- 


—— — 
— z ᷑ĩ à— 
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ſtandings to miſtake, falſhood and 


error. 


PARTIALITY. 


As there 1s a partiality to opi- 
nions, which, as we have already 


obſerved, is apt to miſlead the un- 


derſtanding; ſo there is often a 


partiality to ſtudies, which is pre- 


judicial alſo to knowledge and im- 
provement. Thoſe ſciences which 
men are particularly verſed in, they 
are apt to value and extol, as if that 
part of knowledge which every one 


has acquainted himſelf with, were 


that alone which was worth the 
having, and all the reſt were idle, 
and empty amuſements, compara- 
tively of no uſe or importance. 
This is the effect of ignorance and 

ä | not 
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not knowledge, the being vainly 


puffed up with a flatulency, _ : 


from a weak and narrow co 
henſion. It is not amiſs that — 
one ſhould reliſh the ſcience that he 
has made his peculiar ſtudy ; a view. 
of it's beauties, and a ſenſe of it's 
uſefulneſs, carries a man on with 
the more delight and warmth in the 
purſuit and improvement of it. But 
the contempt of all other knowledge, 
as if it were nothing in compariſon 
of law or phyſic, of aſtronomy or 
chymiſtry, or perhaps ſome yet 
meaner part of knowledge, wherein 
I have got ſome ſmattering, or am 
ſomewhat advanced, is not only the 
mark of a vain or little mind, but 
does this prejudice in the conduct 
of the underſtanding, that it coops 
it up within narrow bounds, and 
hinders it from looking abroad into 

\ _ aw” 
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other provinces of the intellectual 
world, more beautiful poſſibly, and 
more fruitful than that which it had 
till then laboured in; wherein it 
might find, beſides new knowledge, 
ways or hints whereby it might be 
enabled the better to cultivate it's 


Own, 


SECTION XXII. 


THEOLOGY. 


There is indeed one ſcience (as 
they are now diſtinguiſhed) incom- 
parably above all the reſt, where it 
is not by corruption narrowed into 
a trade or faction, for mean or ill 
ends, and ſecular intereſts; I mean 
theology, which containing the 
knowledge of God and his crea- 
tures, our duty to him and our fel- 


lo creatures, and a view of our 
preſent 


* 
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preſent and future ſtate, is the com- 
prehenſion of all other knowledge 
directed to it's true end; i. e. the 
honour and veneration of the Crea- 
tor, and the happineſs of mankind. 
This is that noble ſtady which is 
every man's duty, and every one 
that can be called a rational crea- 
ture is capable of. The works of 
nature, and the words of revelation, 
diſplay it to mankind in characters 
ſo large and viſible, that thoſe who, 
are not quite blind may in them 
read, and ſee the firſt principles and 
moſt neceſſary parts of it; and from 
thence, as they have time and in- 
duſtry, may be enabled to go on to 
the more abſtruſe parts of it, and 
penetrate into thoſe infinite depths 
filled with the treaſures of wiſ⸗ 
dom and knowledge. This is that 
ſcience, which would truly en- 

I large 
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large men's minds, were it ſtudied, 
or permitted to be ſtudied every 
where with that freedom, love of 
truth and charity which it teaches, 
and were not made, contrary to it's 
nature, the occaſion of ſtrife, fac- 
tion, malignity, and narrow impo- 
fitions. I ſhall ſay no more here 
of this, but that it is undoubtedly a 
wrong uſe of my underſtanding, to 
make it the rule and meaſure of an- 
other man's; a uſe which it is nei- 
ther fit for nor capable of. 


SECTION XX11t. 
P ARTIALIT Y. 


This partiality, where it is not 
permitted an authority to render all 
other ſtudies inſignificant or con- 
temptible, is often indulged ſo far 
as to be relied upon, and made uſe 
of 
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of in other parts of knowledye; to 
which it does not at all belong, and 
wherewith it has no manner of af- 
finity. Some men have ſo ' uſed 
their heads to mathematical'figures, 
that giving a preference to the me- 
thods of that ſcience, they intro- 
duce lines and diagrams into their 
ſtudy of divinity, or politic enqui- 
Ties, as if nothing could be known 
without them; and others accuſ- 
tomed to retired ſpeculations, run 
natural philoſophy into metaphyſi- 
cal notions, and the abſtract gene- 
ralities of logic ; and how often 
may one meet with religion and 
morality treated of in the terms of 
the laboratory, and thought to be 
improved by the methods and no- 
tions of chymiſtry. But he that 
will take care of the conduct of his 


underſtanding to direct it right to 
a 12 the 
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the knowledge of things, muſt avoid 
'thoſe undue mixtures, and not by 
a fondneſs for what he has found 
uſeful and neceſſary in one, tranſ- 
fer it to another ſcience, where it 
ſerves only to perplex and confound 
the underſtanding. It is a certain 
truth, that res nolunt male admini- 
Arari, it is no leſs certain, res nolunt 
male intelligi. Things themſelves 
are to be conſidered as they are in 
themſelves, and then they will ſhew 
us in what way they are to be un- 
derſtood. For to have right con- 
ceptions about them, we muſt bring 
our underſtandings to the inflexible 
natures, and unalterable relations 
of things, and not endeavour to 
bring things to any Preconcerved 
notions of our own. 


There is another partiality very 


COM- 


os . v-& 
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commonly obſervable in men of 
ſtudy, no leſs prejudicial nor ridi- 
culous than the former; and that is 
a fantaſtical and wild attributing 
all knowledge to the ancients alone, 
or to the moderns. This raving 
upon antiquity in matter of poetry, 
Horace has wittily deſcribed and ex- 
poſed in one of his ſatyrs. The 
ſame ſort of madneſs may be found 
in reference to all the other ſciences. 
Some will not admit an opinion 
not authorized by men of old, who 
were then all giants in knowledge. 
Nothing is to be put into the trea- 
ſury of truth or knowledge, which 
has not the ſtamp of Greece or Rome 
upon it; and ſince their days will 
ſcarce allow that men have been 
able to ſee, think or write. Others 
with a like extravagancy, contemn 


all that the ancients have left us, 
13 and 
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and being taken with the bis 
inventions and diſcoveries, lay by 
all that went before, as if whatever 
is called old muſt have the decay of 
time upon it, and truth too were 
liable to mould and rottenneſs. 
Men, I think, have been much the 
ſame for natural endowments in all 
times. Faſhion, diſcipline and edu- 
cation, have put eminent differences 
in the ages of ſeveral countries, and 
made one generation much differ 
from another in arts and ſciences : 
but truth is always the ſame; time 
alters it not, nor is it the better or 
worſe for being of ancient or mo- 
dern tradition, Many were emi- 
nent in former ages of the world 
for their diſcovery and delivery of 
it; but though the knowledge they 
have left us be worth our ſtudy, yet 
they exhauſted not all it's treaſure; 
they 
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they left a great deal for the induſtry 
and ſagacity of after ages, and ſo 
ſhall we. That was once new to 
them which any one now receives 
with veneration for it's antiquity ; 
nor was it the worſe for appearing 
as a novelty, and that which is now 
embraced for it's newneſs, will, to 
poſterity, be old, but not thereby be 
leſs true or leſs genuine. There is 
no occaſion on this account to 

poſe the ancients and the moderns 
to one another, or to be ſqueamiſh 
on either ſide, He that wiſely con- 
ducts his mind in the purſuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights, 
and get what helps he can from 
either of them, from whom they 
are beſt to be had, without adoring 
the errors, or rejecting the traths 
which he may find mingled in them. 


Another partiality may be obſerv- 
- ed, 
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ed, in ſome to vulgar, in others to 
heterodox tenets: ſome are apt to 
conclude, that what 1s the common 
opinion cannot but be true; fo 
many men's eyes they think cannot 
but ſee right; ſo many men's un- 
derſtandings of all forts cannot 
be deceived, and therefore will not 
venture to look beyond the re- 
ceived notions of the place and 
age, nor have fo preſumptuous a 
thought as to be wiſer than their 
neighbours. They are content to 
go with the croud, and ſo go eaſily, 
which they think is going right, or 
at leaſt ſerves them as well. But 
however, vox popult vox Dei has pre- 
vailed as a maxim, yet I do not re- 
member wherever God delivered his 
oracles by the multitude, or nature 
truths by the herd. On the other 
ſide, ſome fly all common opi- 


nions as either falſe or frivolous. 
22 * The 
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The title of manyheaded beaſt is a 
ſufficient reaſon to them to con- 
clude, that no truths of weight or 
conſequence can be lodged there. 
Vulgar opinions are ſuited to vul- 
gar capacities, and adapted to the 
ends-of thoſe that govern. He that 
will know the truth of things, muſt 
leave the common and beaten track, 
which none but weak and ſervile 
minds are ſatisfied to trudge along 
continually in. Such nice palates 
reliſn nothing but ſtrange notions 
quite out of the way: whatever is 
commonly received, has the mark of 
the beaſt on it; and they think it 
a leſſening to them to hearken to it, 
or receive it; their mind runs only 
after paradoxes; theſe they ſeek, 
theſe they embrace, theſe alone they 
vent, and ſo as they think, diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from the vulgar. 
750 But 
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But common or uncommon are not 
the marks to diſtinguiſh truth or 
falſhood, and therefore ſhould not 
be any bias to us in our enquiries. 
We ſhould not-judge of things by 
men's opinions, but of opinions by 
things. The multitude reaſon but 
Ill, and therefore may be well ſu- 
ſpected, and cannot be relied on, 
nor ſhould be followed as a ſure 
guide; but philoſophers who have 
quitted the orthodoxy of the com- 
munity, and the popular doctrines 
of their countries, have fallen into 
as extravagant and as abſurd opi- 
nions as ever common reception 
countenanced. It would be mad- 
neſs to refuſe to breathe the com- 
mon air, or - quench one's thirſt 
with water, becauſe the rabble uſe 
them to theſe purpoſes; and if there 


are conveniences of life which com- 
mon 
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ſon to reject them, becauſe they are 
not grown into the ordinary faſhion 
of the country, and every 2 
doth not know them. 


Truth, whether in or out of fa- 
ſhion, is the meaſure of knowledge, 
and the buſineſs of the underſtand- 
ing; whatſoever is beſides that, how. 
ever authorized by conſent, or re- 

commended by rarity, is nothing 

but ignorance, or ſomething worſe. 


Another ſort of partiality there 
is, whereby men impoſe upon them 
ſelves, and by it make their reading 
little uſeful to themſelves; I mean 
the making uſe of the opinions of 
writers, and laying ſtreſs upon their 
authorities, wherever they find them 
to favour their on opinions. 

| There 
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I) bere is nothing almoſt has done 
more harm to men dedicated to let- 
ters, than giving the name of ſtudy 
to reading, and making a man of 
great reading to be the ſame with a 
man of great knowledge, or at leaſt 
to be a title of honour. All that 
can be recorded in writing, are only 
facts or reaſonings. Facts are of 


2 ſorts: 


1. Merely of natural agents, ob- 
ſervable in the ordinary operations 
of bodies one upon another, whe- 
ther in the viſible courſe of things 
left to themſelves, or in experiments 
made by men, applying agents and 
patients to one another, after a pe- 
culiar and artificial manner. 


2. Of voluntary agents, more eſ- 


e the — of men in ſo- 
| ciety, 


\ 
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ciety, which makes civil and moral 

hiſtory. et 


3. Of opinions. 


In theſe three conſiſts, as it ſeems 
to me, that which commonly has 
the name of learning; to which 
perhaps ſome may add a diſtinct 
head of critical writings, which in- 
deed at bottom is nothing but mat- 
ter of fact, and reſolves itſelf into 
this, that ſuch a man, or ſet of men, 
uſed ſuch a word or phraſe in ſuch 
a ſenſe, 1. e. that they made ſuch 
ſounds the marks of ſuch ideas. 


Under reaſonings I comprehend 
all the diſcoveries of general truths 
made by human reaſon, whether 
found by intuition, demonſtration, 
or probable deductions. And this 
is 
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is that which is, if not alone know- 
ledge, (becauſe the truth or proba- 
bility of particular propoſitions may 
be known too) yet is, as may be 
ſuppoſed, moſt properly the buſineſs 
of thoſe who pretend to improve 
their underſtandings, and make 
themſelves knowing by reading. 


Books and reading are looked 
upon to be the great helps of the 
underſtanding, and inſtruments of 
knowledge, as it muſt be allowed 
that they are; and yet I beg leave 
to queſtion whether theſe do not 
prove an hindrance to many, and 
keep ſeveral bookiſh men from at- 
taining to ſolid and true knowledge. 
This, I think, I may be permitted 
to ſay, that there is no part where- - 
in the underſtanding; needs a more 
careful and wary conduct, than in 

; the 
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the uſe of books; without which 
they will prove rather innocent 
amuſements than profitable em- 
ployments of our time, and bring 
but ſmall additions to our know- 
ledge. 2 


There is not ſeldom to be found 
even amoneſt thoſe who aim at 
knowledge, who with an unwearied 
induſtry, employ their whole time 


in books, who ſcarce allow them- - 


ſelves time to eat or ſleep, but read, 
and read, and read on, but yet make 
no great advances in real know- 
ledge, though there be no defect in 
their intellectual faculties, to which 
their little progreſs can be imputed. 
The miſtake here is, that it is uſually 
ſuppoſed, that by reading, the au- 
thor's knowledge is transfuſed into 
the reader's underſtanding; and fo 

| it 
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it is, but not by bare reading, but 
by reading and underſtanding what 
he writ.” Whereby I mean, not 
barely comprehending what is af- 
firmed or denied in each propoſition 
(though that great readers do not 
always think themſelves concerned 
precifely to do) but to ſee and fol- 
low the train of his reaſonings, ob- 
ſerve the ſtrength and clearneſs of 
their connection, and examine upon 
what they bottom. Without this 
a man may read the diſcourſes of a 
very rational author, writ in a lan- 
guage and in propoſitions that he 
very well underſtands, and yet acquire 
not one jot of his knowledge; which 
conſiſting only in the perceived, 

certain, or probable connection of 
the ideas made uſe of in his reaſon- 
ings, the reader's knowledge is no 


farther increaſed; than he perceives, 
that, 
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* 


that, ſo much as he ſees of this con- 
neten; ſo much he knows of the 
truth or Faber. of er Auel g 


Fn 2. 34% ; 

All that he delle on icht this | 
perception, he takes upon truſt up- 
on the author's credit, without any 
knowledge 4 it at all. This makes 
me not at & wonder to ſee ſome 
men ſo abound in citations, and 
build ſo much upon authorities, it 
being the ſole foundation on which 
they bottom moſt of their own 
tenets; ſo that in effect they have 
but a ſecond hand or implicit know- 
ledge, i. e. are in the right, if ſuch an 
one from whom they borrowed it, 
were in the right in that opinion 
which they took from him, which 
indeed is no knowledge at all. 
Writers of this or former ages may 

| no be 
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be good witneſſes of matters of fact 
which they deliver, which we may 
do well to take upon their autho- 
rity; but their credit can go no 
farther than this, it cannot at all 
affect the truth and falſhood of 
opinions, which have no other ſort 
of trial but reaſon and proof, which 
they themſelves made uſe of to 
make themſelves knowing, and ſo 
muſt others too that will partake 
in their knowledge. Indeed it is an 
advantage that they have been at 
the pains to find out the proofs, and 
lay them in that order that may 
ſhew the truth or probability of 
their concluſions; and for this we 
owe them great acknowledgments 
for ſaving us the pains in ſearching 
out thoſe proofs which they have 
collected for us, and which poſſibly, 
after all-our pains, we might not 
9 | have 
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have found, nor been able to have 
ſet them in ſo good a light as that 
which they left chem us in. Upon 
this account e are mightily be- 
holding to judicious writers of all 
ages for thoſe diſcoveries and diſ- 
courſes they have left behind them 
for our inſtruction, if we know how 
to make a right uſe of them; which 
is not to run them over in an haſty 
peruſal, and perhaps lodge their 
opinions, -or ſome, remarkable paſ- 
ſages in our memories, but to en- 
ter into their reaſonings, examine 
their proofs, and then judge of the 
truth or falſhood, probability or 
improbability of what they advance; 
not by any opinion we have enter- 
tained of the author, but by the 
evidence he produces, and the con- 
viction he affords us, drawn from 
things themſelves. Knowing is 

k 2 ſee- 
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ſeeing, and if it be ſo, it is madneſs 
to perſuade ourſelves that we do ſo 
by another man's eyes, let him uſe 
ever ſo many words to tell us, that 
what he aſſerts is very viſible. Till 
we ourſelves ſee 1t with our own 
eyes, and perceive it by our own 
underſtandings, we are as much in 
the dark, and as void of knowledge 
as before, let us believe any learned 
author as much as we will. 


Euclid and Archimedes are allow- 
ed to be knowing, and to have de- 
monſtrated what they ſay; and yet 
whoever ſhall read over their writ- 
ings without perceiving the connec- 
tion of their proofs, and ſeeing what 
they ſhew, though he may under- 
ftand all their words, yet he is not 
the more knowing : he may believe 
indeed, but does not know what 


they 
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they ſay, and ſo is not advanced one 

Jot in mathematical knowledge by 

all his reading of thoſe 271058 

mathematicians. 


SECTION XXIV. 
HASTE. 


The eagerneſs and ſtrong bent of 
the mind after knowledge, if not 
warily regulated, is often an hin- 
drance to it. It ſtill preſſes into 
farther diſcoveries and new objects, 
and catches at the variety of know: 
ledge, and therefore eltern ſtays not 
long enough on what is before it, 
to look into it as it ſhould for haſte, 
to purſue what is yet out of ſight. 
He that rides poſt through a coun- 
try, may be able from the tranſient 
view, to tell how in general the 
parts lie, and may be able to give 

Kk 3 ſome 
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ſome looſe deſcription of here a 


mountain, and there a plain, here a 


morals, and there a river; woodland 


in one part, and ſavanas in another. 
Such ſuperficial 1deas and obſerva- 
tions as theſe he may collect in gal- 


loping over it. But the more uſe- 


ful obſervations of the ſoil, plants, 


animals and inhabitants, with their 
ſeveral forts, and properties, mult 


neceſſarily eſcape him; and it is 
ſeldom men ever diſcoyer the rich 
mines, without ſome digging. Na- 
ture com monly lodges her treaſure 
and jewels in rocky ground. If the 
matter be knotty, and the ſenſe hes 
deep, the mind muſt ſtop and buc- 
kle to it, and ſtick upon it with 
labour and thought, and cloſe con- 
c w and not leave it till it 
as maſtered the difficulty, and got 
MES of truth. But here care 


muſt 


* 
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muſt be taken to avoid the other 
extreme: a man muſt not "ſtick at 
every uſeleſs nicety, and expect my- 
ſteries of ſcience in every trivial 
queſtion or ſcruple that he ma 
raiſe. He that will ſtand to pick 
up and examine every pebble that 
comes in his way, 1s as unlikely to 
return enriched and loaden with 
Jewels, as the other that travelled 
full ſpeed. Truths are not the bet- 
ter nor the worſe for their obviouſ- 
neſs or difficulty, but their value is 
to be meaſured by their uſefulneſs 
and tendency. Inſignificant obſer- 
vations ſhould not take up any of 
our minutes, and thoſe that enlarge 
our view, and give light towards far- 
ther and uſeful diſcoveries, ſhould 
not be neglected, though they ſtop 
our courſe, and ſpend ſome of our 


time in a fixed attention. 
K 4. There 
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There is another haſte that does 
often, and will miſlead the mind if 
it be left to itſelf, and it's own con- 
duct. The underſtanding is natu- 
rally forward, not only to learn it's 
knowledge by variety (which makes 
it ſkip over one to get ſpeedily to 
another part of knowledge) but alſo 
eager to enlarge it's views by run- 
ning too faſt into general obſerva- 
tions and concluſions, without a due 
examination of particulars enough 
whereon to found thoſe general ax- 
ioms. This ſeems to enlarge their 
ſtock, but it is of fancies not reali- 
ties; ſuch theories built upon nar- 
row foundations ſtand but weakly, 
and if they fall not of themſelves, 
are at leaſt very hard to be ſup- 
ported againſt the aſſaults of oppo- 
ſition, And thus men being too 


haſty to erect to themſelves general 
notions 
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notions and ill grounded theories, 
find themſelves deceived in their, 
ſtock of knowledge, when they come 
to examine their haſtily aſſumed 
maxims themſelves, or to have them 
attacked by others. General ob- 
ſervations drawn from particulars, 
are the jewels of knowledge, com- 
prehending great ſtore in a little 
room; but they are therefore to be 
made with the greater care and cau- 
tion, leſt if we take counterfeit for 
true, our loſs and ſhame be the 
greater when our ſtock comes to a 
ſevere ſcrutiny. One or two parti- 
culars may ſuggeſt hints of enqui- 
ry, and they do well to take thoſe 
hints; but if they turn them into 
concluſions, and make them pre- 
ſently general rules, they are for- 
ward indeed, but it is only to im- 
poſe on themſelves by propoſitions 
aſſumed 
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aſſumed for truths without ſufficient 
.. warrant. To make ſuchobſervations, 
is, as has been already remarked, to 
make the head a magazine of ma- 
terials, which can hardly be called 
knowledge, or at leaſt it is but like 
a collection of lumber not reduced 
to uſe or order; and he that makes 
every thing an obſervation, has the 
fame uſeleſs plenty and much more 
falſnood mixed with it. The ex- 
tremes on both ſides are to be avoid- 
ed, and he will be able to give the 
beſt account of his ſtudies who 
keeps his underſtanding in the right 
mean between them. 


SECTION xxv. 
ANTICIPATION, 


ones thee 


which brings the firſt light and in- 
formation 
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formation to their minds, and want 
of vigour and induſtry to enquire, 
or elſe that men content themſelves 

with any appearance of knowledge, 
right or wrong; which, when they 
have once got, they will hold faſt. 
This is viſible, that many men give 
themſelves up to the firſt anticipa- 
tions of their minds, and are very 
tenacious of the opinions that firſt 
poſſeſs them; they are often as fond 
of their firſt conceptions as of their 
firſt born, and will by no means recede 
from the judgment they have once 
made, or any conjecture or conceit 
which they have once entertained. 
This is a fault in the conduct of 
the underſtanding, ſince this firm- 
neſs or rather ſtiffneſs of the mind, 
is not from an adherence to truth, 
but a ſubmiſſion to prejudice. It is 
an unreaſonable homage paid to 


pre- 
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prepoſſeſſion, whereby we ſhew a 
reverence not to (what we pretend 
to ſeek) truth; but what by hap- 
hazard we chance to light on, be it 
what it will. This is viſibly a pre- 


poſterous uſe of our faculties, and 


is a downright proſtituting of the 
mind to reſign it thus, and put it 
under the power of the firſt comer. 
This can never be allowed, or ought 
to be followed as a right way toknow- 
ledge, till the underſtanding (whoſe 
buſineſs it is to conform itſelf to what 
it finds on the objects without) can 
by it's own opiniatrety change that, 
and make the unalterable nature of 
things comply with it's own haſty 
determinations, which will never 
be. Whatever we fancy, things 
keep their courſe; and their habi- - 
tudes, correſpondences and relations, 
keep the ſame to one another. 

SE C- 
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SECTION XXVI. 


RESIGNATION. 


Contrary to theſe, but by alike 
dangerous exceſs on the other fide, 
are thoſe who always reſign their 
judgment to the laſt man they 
heard or read. Truth never ſinks 
into theſe men's minds, nor gives 
any tincture to them, but camelion 
like, they take the colour of what is 
laid before them, and as ſoon loſe 
and reſign it to the next that hap- 
pens to come in their way. The 
order wherein opinions are propoſed. , 
or received by us, is no rule of their 
rectitude, nor ought to be a cauſe 
of their preference. Firſt or laſt 
in this caſe, is the effect of chance, 
and not the meaſure of truth or 
falſhood. This every one muſt 
confeſs, and therefore ſhould, in the 

pur- 
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purſuit of truth, keep his mind free 
from the influence of any ſuch ac- 
cidents. A man may as reaſonably 
draw cuts for his tenets, regulate 
his perſuaſion by the caſt of a die, 
as take it up for it's novelty, or re- 
tain it becauſe it had his firſt aſſent, 
and he was never of another mind. 
Well weighed reaſons are to deter- 
mine the judgment; thoſe the mind 
ſhould 'be always ready to hearken 
and ſubmit to, and by their teſti- 
mony and ſuffrage, entertain or re- 
ject any tenet indifferently, whether | 
_ It be a perfect ſtranger, or an old 
acquaintance. 


PRACTICE. 


Though the faculties of the mind 


are improved by exerciſe, yet they 
muſt 
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muſt not be put to a ſtreſs beyond 
their ſtrength. 2uid valeant humeri, 
quid ferre recuſent, muſt be made the 
meaſure of every one's underſtand- 
ing, who has a defire not only to 
perform well, but to keep up the 
vigour of his faculties, and not to 
balk his underſtanding by what is 
too hard for it. The mind by be- 
ing engaged in a taſk beyond it's 
ſtrength, like the body, ſtrained by 
lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often it's force broken, and thereby 
gets an unaptneſs or an averſion to 
any vigorous attempt ever after. A 
ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers it's 
former ſtrength, or at leaſt the ten- 
derneſs of the ſprain remains a good 
while after, and the memory of it 
longer, and leaves a laſting caution 
in the man, not to put the part 
quickly again to any robuſt employ- 

ment. 
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ment. So it fares in the mind 
once jaded by an attempt above 
it's power, it either is diſabled for 
the future, or elſe checks at any vi- 
gorous undertaking ever after, at 
leaſt is very hardly brought to exert 
it's force again on any ſubject that 
requires thought and meditation. 
Theunderſtandingſhould be brought 
to the difficult and knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the ſtrength of 
thought, and a full bent of the 
mind by inſenſible degrees; and in 
ſuch a gradual proceeding nothing 
1s. too hard for it. Nor let it be 
objected, that ſuch a flow progreſs 
will never reach the extent of ſome 
ſciences. It is not to be imagined 
how far conſtancy will carry a man; 
however it is better walking ſlowly 
in a rugged way, than to break a 
leg, and be a cripple. He that be- 
gins 


144 
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gins with the calf may carry the ox; 
but he that will at firſt go to take 
up an ox, may ſo diſable himſelf, as 
not to be able to lift a calf after 
that. When the mind, by inſenſi- 
ble degrees, has brought itſelf to 
attention and cloſe thinking, it will 
be able to cope with difficulties, 
and maſter them without any pre- 
judice to itſelf, and then it may go 
on roundly. Every abſtruſe pro- 
blem, every intricate queſtion will 
not baffle, diſcourage, or break it; 
Bat though putting the mind un- 
prepared upon an unuſual ſtreſs 
that may diſcourage or damp it for 
the future, ought to be avoided; 
yet this muſt not run it, by an 
over great ſhyneſs of difficulties, in- 
to a lazy ſauntering about ordinary 
and obvious things, that demand no 
thonght or 8 This de- 

baſes 
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baſes and enervates the underſtand- 
ing, makes it weak and unfit for 
labour. This is a fort of hovering 
abvat the ſurface of things, with- 
out any inſight into them or pene- 
tration; and when the mind has 
been once habituated to this lazy 
recumbency and ſatisfaction on the 
obvious furface of things, it is in 
danger to reſt ſatisfied there, and 
go no deeper, ſince it cannot do it 
without pains and digging. He 
that has for ſome time accuſtomed 
himſelf to take up with what eaſily 
offers itſelf at firſt view, has reaſon 
to fear he ſhall never reconcile him- 
ſelf to the fatigue of turning and 
tumbling things in his mind to diſ- 
cover their more retired and more 
valoable ſeorets. L SEL 6 « 


11 is not t range that thighs of 
> learn- 
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learning which ſcholars have been 
Bn to in' their beginning 
and entrance upon the ſciences, 
ſhould influence them all their lives, 
and be ſettled in their minds by an 
overruling reverence, eſpecially if 
they be ſuch as univerſal uſe has 
eſtabliſhed. Learners muſt at firſt 
be believers, and their maſters' 
rules having been once made axioms 
to them, it is no wonder they ſhould 
keep that dignity, and by the au- 
thority they have once got, miſſead 
thoſe who think it ſufficient to ex- 
cuſe them, if they go out of weir 
way in a well beaten rack. 1 8 


SECTION XXVIII. 1. 


\ 


' WORDS. * 


I have copiouſſy enough ſpin 
of the abuſe of words in another 
I 2 place, 
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place, and therefore ſhall upon this 
reflection, that the ſciences are full 
of them, warn thoſe that would 
conduct their underſtandings right, 
not to take any term, howſoever 
authorized by the language of the 
ſchools, to ſtand for any thing till 
they have an idea of it. A word 
may be of frequent uſe and great 
credit with ſeveral authors, and be 
by them made uſe of, as if it ſtood 
for ſome real being; but yet if he 
that reads cannot frame any diſtinct 
idea of that being, it is certainly to 
him a mere empty ſound without 
a meaning, and he learns no more 
by all that is ſaid of it, or attribut- 
ed to it, than if it were -affirmed 
only of that bare empty ſound. 

They who would advance in know- 
ledge, and not deceive and ſwell 
3 with a * articulated 


ar, 
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air, ſhould lay down this a funda- 
mental rule, not to take words 
for things, nor ſuppoſe that names 
in books ſignify real entities in na- 
ture, till they can frame clear and 
diſtinct ideas of thoſe entities. It 
will not perhaps be allowed if 1 
ſhould ſet down ſubſlantial forms 
and intentional ſpecies, as ſuch that 
may juſtly be ſuſpected to be of 
this kind of inſignificant terms. 
But this I am ſure, to one that can 
form no determined ideas of what 
they ſtand for, they ſignify nothing 
at all; and all that he thinks he 
knows about them, is to him ſo 
much knowledge about nothing, 
and amounts at moſt but to a 
learned ignorance. It is not with- 
out all reaſon ſuppoſed, that there 
are many ſuch empty terms to be 
found in ſome learned writers, to 
L 3 which 
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which they had recourſe to etch out 
their ſyſtems where their under- 
ſtandings could not furniſh them 
with conceptions from things. But 
yet I believe the ſuppoſing of ſome 
realities in nature anſwering thoſe 
and the like words, have much per- 
plexed ſome, and quite miſled others 
in the ſtudy of nature. That which 
in any diſcourſe ſignifies, I know not 
what, ſhould be canſidered I know 
not <when, Where men have any 
conceptions, they can, if they are 
ever ſo abſtruſe or abſtracted, ex- 
plain them, and the terms they uſe 
for them. For our conceptions be- 
ing nothing but ideas, which are 
all made up of ſimple ones. If they 
cannot give us the ideas their words 
ſtand for, it is plain they have none. 
To what purpoſe can it be to hunt 
after his conceptions, who has none, 
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or none diſtinct ? He that knew not 
what he himſelf meant by a learned 
term, cannot make ug knaw any 
thing by his uſe of it, lat ys beat 
our heads about it ever ſo long; 
Whether we are able to compre- 
hend all the operations of nature 
and the manners of them, it mat- 
ters not to enquire; but this is cer- 
tain, that we can comprahend no 
more of them than we can diftinly 
conceiye; and therefore to abtrude 
terms where we have no. diſtin 
conceptions, as if they did contain | 
or rather conceal ſomething, is = 
an artifice of learned vanity, to 
2 a defect in an hypotheſis ox 
our underſtandings. Words are 
not made to coneeal, but to declare 
and ſhew ſomething ; where they 
are by thoſe, whe pretend to in- 
mots otherwiſe uſed, they conceal 


L 4 in- 
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indeed ſomething ; but that which 

they conceal is nothing but the ig- 

norance, error, or ſophiſtry of the 


talker, for there is, in truth, no- 
_ 1 0 under them. 


SECTION XxIX. 


WANDERING, 


That there is a conſtant ſucceſſion 
and flux of ideas in our -minds, I 

have obſerved in the former part of 
this eſſay, and every one may take 
notice of it in himſelf. This I ſup- 
poſe may deſerve ſome part of our 
care in the conduct of our under- 
ſtandings; and I think it may be of 
great advantage, if we can by uſe 
get that power over our minds, as 
to be able to direct that train of 
ideas; that ſo ſince there will no 
new ones perpetually come into our 
11 N 4 thoughts 
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thoughts by a conſtant ſucceſſion; 
we may be able by choice ſo to di- 
rect them, that none may come in 
view, but ſuch as are pertinent to 
our preſent enquiry, and in ſuch 
order as may be moſt uſeful to the 
diſcovery we are upon; or at leaſt, 
if ſome foreign and unſought ideas 
will offer themſelves, that yet we 
might be able to reject them, and 
keep them from taking off our 
minds from it's preſent purſuit; and 
hinder them from running away 
with our thoughts quite from the 
ſubje& in hand. This is not, 1 
ſuſpect, ſo eaſy to be done as per- 
haps may be imagined; and yet, for 
ought I know, this may be, if not 
the chief, yet one of the great dif- 
ferences that carry ſome men in 
their reaſoning ſo far beyond others, 
where they ſeem to be naturally of 
equal 
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equal parts. A proper and effec- 
tual remedy for this wandering of 
thoughts I would be glad to find, 
He that ſhall propoſe ſuch an one, 
would do great ſervice to the ſtudi- 
aus and contemplative part of man- 
kind, and perhaps help unthinking 
men to become thinking. I muſt 
acknowledge that hitherto I have 
diſcovered no other way to keep our 
thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs, but 
the endeavouring as much as we 
can, and by frequent attention and 
application, getting the habit of at- 
tention and application. He that 
will obſerve children, will find, that 
even when they endeavour their 
uttermoſt, they cannot keep their 
minds. from ſtragghng. The way 
to cure it, I am ſatisfied, is not an- 
gry chiding or beating, for that 
ane fills their heads with all 

the 
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the ideas that fear, dread; or con- 
fuſion can offer to them. To 
bring back gently their wandering 
3 by leading them into the 
path, and going before them in the 
train they ſhould purſue, without 
any rebuke, or ſo much as taking 
notice (where it can be avoided) of 
their roving, I ſuppoſe would ſooner 
reconcile and inure them to atten- 
tion, than all thoſe rougher me- 
thods which more diſtract their 
thought, and hindering the appli- 
cation they would promote, intro- 
duce a contrary habit. 


SECTION XXX, 


DISTINCTION. 


Diſtinction and diviſion are (ar! I 
miſtake not the im port of the words) 
very different things; the one being 

the 
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the perception of a difference that 
nature has placed in things; the 
other our making a diviſion where 
there is yet none; at leaſt, if I may 
be permitted to conſider them in 
this ſenſe, I think I may ſay of 
them, that one of them is the moſt 
neceſſary and conducive to true 
knowledge that can be; the other, 
when too much made uſe of, ſerves 
only to puzzle and confound the 
underſtanding. To obſerve every 
the leaſt difference that is in things, 
argues a quick and clear ſight, and 
this keeps the underſtanding ſteady, 
and right in it's way to knowledge. 
But though it be uſeful to diſcern 
every variety that is to be found in 
nature, yet it is not convenient to 
conſider every difference that is in 
things, and divide them into diſtinct 
_ under every ſuch difference. 
This 


w 
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This will run us, if followed, int 
partieulars, (for every £ individual 
has ſomething that differences it 
from another) and we ſhall be able 
to eſtabliſn no general truths, or 
elſe at leaſt ſhall be apt to perplex 
the mind about them. The col. 
lection of ſeveral things into ſeveral 
claſſes, gives the mind more general 
and larget views; but we muſt cake 
care tb Unite theti only in that; und 
ſo far as they do agree, for ſo far 
they may be united under the con- 
ſideration! For entity itſelf, that 
comprehends all things, as general 
as it is, may afford us elear and ra- 
tional conceptions. If we would 
weigh: and keep in our minds 
what it is we are eonſidering, that 
would beſt inſtruct us when we 
ſhould or ſhould not branch Inte 


farther diſtinctions, which are to be 
2 taken 


— — ene, ome 
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For it is to fence againſt the intan- 
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taken only from a due contempla- 
tion of things; to which there is 
nothing more oppoſite than the 
art of verbal diſtinctions, made at 
pleaſure, in learned and arbitrarily 
invented terms to be applied at a 
venture, without comprehending or 
conveying. any diſtinct notions, and 
fo. altogether | fitted to artificial 
talk, or empty noiſe in diſpute, 
without any clearing of difficulties, 
or advance in knowledge. What- 
ſoever ſubject we examine and would 
get knowledge in, we ſhould, 1 
think, make as general and as large 
as ĩt will bear; nor can there be any 
danger of this, if the idea of it be 
ſettled and determined: for if that 
be ſo, we ſhall eaſily diſtinguiſh it 
from any other idea, though com- 
prehended under the ſame name. 


W glements 
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glements of equivocal: words, and 
the great art of ſophiſtry which lies 
in them, that diſtinctions have been 
multiplied, and their uſe thought 
neceſſary. But had every diſtinct 
abſtraft idea a diſtinct known name 
there would be little need of theſe 
multiphed ſcholaſtic 'diſtin&tions; 
though there would be nevertheleſs 
as much need ſtill of the mind's ob. 
ſerving the differences that are in 
things, and diſcriminating them 
thereby one from another. It is 
not therefore the right way to 
knowledge, to hunt after, and fill 
the head with abundance of arti- 
ficial and ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, 
wherewith learned men's writings 
are often filled; and we ſometimes 
find what they treat of ſo divided 
and ſubdivided, that the mind of 
the mot attentive reader loſes the 
ſight 
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fight of it, as it is more than pro- 

bable the writer himſelf did; for in 

things crumbled into duſt, it is in 


vain to affect or pretend order, or 
expect clearneſs. To avoid .confu- 
ſion by too few or too many divi- 
ſions, is a great ſkill in thinking as 
well as writing, which is but the 
copying our thoughts; but what 
are the boundaries of the mean be- 
- tween the two vitious exceſſes on 
both hands, I think is hard to ſet 
down in words: clear and diſtinct 
ideas is all that I yet know able to 
regulate it. But as to verbal di- 
ſtinctions received and applied to 
-- comman terms, i. e. equivocal words, 
they are more properly, I think, the 
buſineſs of criticiſm and dictiona- 
ries than of real knowledge and 
philoſophy, ſince they, for the moſt 
part, explain the meaning of words, 
- and 
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and give us their ſeveral ſignifica- 
tions. The dexterous management 
of terms, and being able to fend 
and prove with them, I know has 
and does paſs in the world for a 
great part of learning; but it is 
learning diſtinct from knowledge, 
for knowledge conſiſts only in per- 
ceiving the habitudes and relations 
of ideas one to another, which is 
done without words ; the interven- 
tion of a ſound helps nothing to it. 
And hence we ſee that there is leaſt 
uſe of diſtinctions where there is 
moſt knowledge; I mean in mathe- 
matics, where men have determined 
ideas with known namies to them; 
and ſo there being no room for 
equivocations, there is no need of 
diſtinctions. In arguing, the op- 
ponent uſes as comprehenſive and 
equivocal terms as he can, to in- 
M volve 


r Ä OO — 
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volve his adverſary in the doubtful- 
neſs of his exprefſions : this is ex- 
pected, and therefore the anſwerer 
on his fide makes it his play to 
diſtinguiſh as much as he can, and 
thinks he can never do it too much; 
nor can he indeed in that way 
wherein victory may be had with- 
out truth and without knowledge. 
This ſeems" to me to be the art of 
diſputing. Uſe your words as cap- 
tiouſly as you can m your arguing 
on one fide, and apply diſtinctions 
as much as you can on the other 
fide, to every term, to nonplus 
your opponent ; ſo that in this 0 
of ſcholarſhip; there being n 
bounds ſet to diſtinguiſhing, Sie 
men have thought all acuteneſs to 
have lain in it; and therefore in all 
they have read or thought on, their 
great buſineſs has been to amuſe 
MG . 
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themſelves with diſtinctions, and 
multiply to themſelves diviſions, at 
leaſt, more than the nature of the 
thing required. There ſeems to 
me, as I ſaid, to be no other rule 
for this, but a due and right confi- 
deration of things as they are in 
themſelves. He that has ſettled 
in his mind determined ideas with 
names affixed to them, will be able 
both to diſcern their differences one 
from another, which is really di- 
ſtinguiſhing; and where the penury 
of words affords not terms, an- 
ſwering every diſtinct idea, will be 
able to apply proper diſtinguiſhing 
terms to the comprehenfive and 
equivocal names he is forced to 
make uſe of. This is all the need 
I know of diſtinguiſhing terms; and 
in ſuch verbal diſtinctions, each 
term of the diſtinction joined to 
19997 M 2 that 
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that whoſe ſignification it diſtin» 
guiſhes, is but a diſtinct name 
for a diſtinct idea. Where they 
are ſo, and men have clear and di- 
ſtinct conceptions that anſwer their 
verbal diſtinctions, they are right, 
and are pertinent as far as they 
ſerve to clear any thing in the ſub- 
ject under conſideration. And this 
is that which ſeems to me the pro- 
per and only meaſure of diſtinctions 
and diviſions; which, he that will 
conduct his underſtanding right, 
muſt not look for in the acuteneſs 
of invention, nor the authority of 
writers, but will find only in the 
conſideration of things themſelves 
whether they are led into it by their 
own meditations, or the informa- 
tion of books. | | 
; An apineſs to junble things. to- 
75 Foy gether, 
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gether, wherein can be found' any 
likeneſs, is a fault in the under- 


ſtanding on the other ſide, which 


will not fail to miſlead it, and by 
thus lamping of things, hinder the 
mind from diſtinct and accurate 


conceptions of them, e 


744 
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To Which let me here dd an- 
other near of kin to this, at leaſt in 
name, and that is, letting the mind 
upon the ſuggeſtion of any new 
notion, run immediately after ſimi- 
les to make it the clearer to itſelf; 
which, though it may be a good 
way and uſeful in the explain our 
thoughts to others, yet it is by no 
means a right method to ſettle true 


notions of any thing in ourſelves, 
| M 3 be- 


—— — — — — = —— _ 
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becauſe ſimilies always fail in ſome 
part, and come ſhort of that exact- 


neſs which our conceptions ſhould 


have to things, if we would think 
aright. This indeed makes men 


plauſible talkers; for thoſe are always 


moſt acceptable in diſcourſe, who 
have the way to let their thoughts 
into other men's minds with the 
greateſt caſe and facility, whether 
thoſe thoughts are well formed and 
correſpond with things, matters not; 
few men care to be inſtructed but 
at an eaſy rate. They who in their 
diſcourſe ſtrike the tancy, and take 
the hearers' conceptions along with 
them as faſt as their words flow, are 
the applauded talkers, and go for 
the only men of clear thoughts. 
Nothing contributes ſo much to 
this as ſimiles, whereby men think 
they themſelves underſtand better, 
be⸗ 
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becauſe they are better under. 
ſtood, But it is one thing to think 
right, and another thing to know 
the right way to lay our thoughts 
before others with advantage and 
clearneſs, be they right or wrong. 
Well choſen ſimiles, metaphors and 
allegories, with method and order, 
do this the beſt of any thing, be- 
cauſe being taken from objects al- 
ready known, and familiar to the 
underſtanding, they are conceived as 
faſt as ſpoken; and the correſpond- 
ence being concluded, the thing 
they are brought to explain and 
elucidate is thought to be under- 
ſtood too. Thus fancy paſſes for 
knowledge, and what is prettily ſaid 
is miſtaken for ſolid. I ſay not 
this to decry metaphor, or with de- 
ſign to take away that ornament of 
ſpeech; my buſineſs here 1s not 

M 4. with 
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with rhetoricians and orators, but 


with philoſophers and lovers of 


truth; to whom I would beg leave 
to give this one rule whereby to 


try whether, in the application of 


their thoughts to any thing for the 
improvement of their knowledge, 
they do in truth comprehend the 
matter before them really ſuch as it 
is in itſelf. The way to diſcover 
this is to obſerve, whether in the 
laying it before themſelves or others, 
they make uſe only of borrowed 
repreſentations and ideas foreign to 
the things which are applied to it by 
way of accommodation, as bearing 
ſome proportion or imagined like- 
neſs to the ſubject under conſidera- 
tion. Figured and metaphorical 


expreſſions do well to illuſtrate more 


abſtruſe and unfamiliar ideas which 


* mind is not yet thoroughly ac- 
cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to; but then they muſt 
be made uſe of to illuſtrate ideas 
that we already have, not to paint 
to us thoſe which we yet have not. 
Such borrowed and alluſive ideas 
may follow real and ſolid truth, to 
ſet it off when found, but muſt by 
no means be ſet in it's place, and 
taken for it. If all our ſearch has 
yet reached no farther than ſimile 


and metaphor, we may aſſure our 


ſelves we rather faney than know, 


and are not yet penetrated into the 
inſide and reality of the thing, be 
it what it will, but content our- 
ſelves with what our imaginations, 
not things themſelves, furniſh us 


- * 


with. 
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In the whole conduct of the. un- 
derſtanding, there is nothing of 
more moment than to know when 
and where, and how far to give aſ- 
ent, and poſſibly there is Roos 
harder, It is very eaſily laid, and 
no. body queſtions it, that giving 
and withholding our aſſent, and the 
degrees of it, ſnould be regulated by 
the evidence which things. carry 
with them; and yet we ſee men are 
not the better for this rule; ſome 
firmly embrace doctrines upon flight 
grounds, ſome. upon no grounds, 
and ſome contrary to appearance. 
Some admit of certainty, and are 
not to be moved in what they hold: 
others waver in every thing, and 
there want not thoſe that reject all 

IN 
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as uncertain. What then ſhall a 
novice, an enquirer, a ſtranger do 
in the caſe? I anſwer, uſe his eyes, 
There is a correſpondence in things, 
and agreement and diſagreement in 
ideas, diſcernible in very different 
degrees, and there are eyes in men 
to ſee them if they pleaſe, only 
their eyes may be dimmed or dazs 
zled, and the diſcerning ſight in 
them impaired O loſt. Intereſt and 
paſſion daazle, the cuſtom: of ar- 
guing on any fide, even againſt our 
perſuaſions, dims the underſtand- 
ing, and makes it by degrees loſe 
the faculty of diſcerning clearly be- 
tween truth and falſhood, and ſo of 
adhering to the right ſide. It is 
not ſafe to play with error, and 
dreſs it up to ourſelves or others in 
the ſhape of truth. The mind by 
degrees loſes it's natural reliſh of 
| real 
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real ſolid truth, is reconciled inſen- 
ſibly to any thing that can but be 
dreſſed up into any faint appearance 
of it; and if the fancy be allowed 
the place of judgment at firſt in 
ſport, it afterwards comes by uſe 
to uſurp it, and what is recom- 
mended by this flatterer (that ſtu- 
dies but to pleaſe) is received for 
good. There are ſo many ways of 
fallacy, ſuch arts of giving colours, 
appearances and reſemblances by 
this court dreſſer, the fancy, that 
he who is not wary to admit no- 
thing but truth itſelf, very careful 
not to make his mind ſubſervient 
to any thing elſe, cannot but be 
caught. He that has a mind to 
believe, has half aſſented already; 
and he that by often arguing againſt 
his own ſenſe, impoſes falſhoods on 
others, is not far from believing 

him- 
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himſelf. This takes away the great 
diſtance there is betwixt truth and 
falſhood ; it brings them almoſt to- 
gether, and makes it no great odds 
in things that approach ſo near, 
which you take; and when things 
are brought to that paſs, paſſion or 
intereſt, &c. eaſily, and without 
being perceived, determine which 
ſhall be the right. 


SECTI ON XXXIII. 


IN DIF FEREN Cx. 


I have ſaid above that we ſhould 
keep a perfect indifferency for all 
opinions, not wiſh any of them 
true, or try to make them appear 
ſo; but being indifferent, receive 
and embrace them according as 
evidence, and that alone gives the 


atteſtation of truth. They that do 
| thus, 
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thus, i. e. keep their minds indif- 


ferent to opinions, to be determined 


only by evidence, will always find 
the underſtanding has perception 
enough to diſtinguiſh between evi - 
dence or no evidence, betwixt plain 
and doubtful; and if they neither 
give nor refuſe their aſſent but by 


du meaſure, they will be ſafe in 


the opinions they have. Which 
being perhaps but few, this caution 
will have alſo this good in it, that 
it will put them upon conſidering, 
and teach them the neceſſity of ex- 
amining more than they do; with- 
out which the mind is but a recepta- 
cle of inconſiſtences, not the ſtore- 
houſe of truths. They that do not 
keep up this indifferency in them- 

ſelves for all but truth, not ſup- 
poſed, but evidenced in themſelves, 
ins coloured ſpectacles before their 
eyes, 
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eyes, and look on things' through 
falſe glafſes, and then think theme 
ſelves excuſed in following the falſe 
appearances, which they themſelves 
put upon them. I do not expect 
that by this way the aſſent ſhould 
in every one be proportioned to the 
grounds and cleatneſs wherewith 
every truth is capable to be made 
out, or that men ſhould be per- 
fectly kept from error: that is more 
than human nature can by any 
means be advanced to; I aim at no 
ſuch unattamable privilege ; I am 
only ſpeaking of what they ſhould - 
do who would deal fairly with their 
own minds, and make a right uſe 
of their faculties in the purſuit of 
truth; we fail them a great deal 
more than they fail us. It is miſe 
management more than want of 
abilities that men have reaſon to 
com- 
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complain of, and which they actu- 
ally do complain of in thoſe that 
differ from them. He that. by an 
indifferency for all but truth, ſuf- 
fers not his aſſent to go faſter than 
his evidence, nor beyond it, will 
learn to examine, and examine fair- 
ly inſtead of preſuming, and no 
body will be at a loſs or in danger 
for want of embracing thoſe truths 
which are neceſſary in his ſtation 
and circumſtances. In any other 
way but this, all the world are born 
to orthodoxy: they imbibe at firft 
the allowed opinions of their coun- 
try and party, and ſo never queſtion- 
ing their truth, not one of an hun- 
dred ever examines. They are ap- 
plauded for preſuming they are in 
the right. He that conſiders, is a 
foe to orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly 


he may deviate from ſome of the 
re- 
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received doctrines there. And thus 
men without any induſtry or ac- 
quiſition of their own, inherit local 
truths (for it is not the ſame every 
where) and are enured to aſſent 
without evidence. This influences 
farther than 1s thought; for what 
one of an hundred of the zealous 
bigots in all parties, ever examined 
the tenets: he is ſo ſtiff in, or ever 
thought it his buſineſs or duty fo to 
do? It is ſuſpected of lukewarmneſs 
to ſuppoſe it neceſfary, and a ten- 
dency to apoſtacy to go about it. 
And if a man can bring his mind 
once to be poſitive and fierce for 
poſitions, whoſe evidence he has 
never once examined, and that in 
matters of greateſt concernment to 
him, what ſhall keep him from thus 
ſhort and eaſy way of being in the 
right in caſes of leſs moment? Thus 

N we 
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| we are taught to clothe our minds 
ji as we do our bodies, after the fa- 
1 ſhion in vogue, and it is accounted 
| fantaſticalneſs, or ſomething worſe 
| not to do ſa. This euſtom (which 
who dares oppoſe) makes the ſhort- 
ſighted bigots, and the warier ſcep- 
tics, as far as it prevails. And thoſe 
that break from it are in danger of 
hereſy; for taking the whole world, 
how much of it doth truth and or- 
thodoxy poſſeſs together? Though 
it is by the laſt alone (which has 
the good luck to be every where) 
that error and hereſy are judged of; 
for argument and evidence ſignify 
nothing in the caſe, and excuſe no 
here, but are ſure to be borne 
down in all ſocieties by the infalli- 
ble orthodoxy of the place. Whe- 
ther this be the way to truth and 
_ aſſent, let _ opinions that 
take 
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take place and preſcribe in the ſe- 
veral habitable parts of the earth, 
declare. I never ſaw any reaſon 
yet why truth might not be truſted 
to it's own evidence: I am ſure if 
that be not able to ſupport it, there 
is no fence againſt error, and then 
truth and falſhood are but names 
that ſtand for the ſame things. 
Evidence therefore is that by which 
alone every man is (and ſhould be) 
taught to regulate his aſſent, who 
is then and then only in the right 
way when he follows it. 


Men deficient in knowledge, are 
uſually in one of theſe three ſtates, 
either wholly ignorant, or as doubt- 
ing of ſome propoſition they have 
either embraced formerly, or at 
preſent are inclined to: or, laſtly, 
they do with aſſurance hold and 
8 pro- 
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profeſs without ever having ex- 


amined, and been convinced by 
well grounded arguments. 


The firſt of theſe are in the beſt 


Rate of the three, by having their 


minds yet in their perfect freedom 
and indifferency, the likelier to 
purſue truth the better, having no 


bias yet clapped on to miſlead them. 


SECTION XXXIV. 


IGNORANCE WITH INDIFFERENCY. 


For 1gnorance with an indiffer- 
ency for truth is nearer to it, than 
opinion with ungrounded inclina- 
tion, which is the great ſource of 
error; and they are more in danger 
to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a 


guide, that it is an hundred to one 
will 
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will miſlead them, than he that has 
not yet taken a ſtep, and 1s likelier 
ro be prevailed on to enquire after” 
the right way. The laſt of the 
three ſorts are in the worſt condi- 
tion of all; for if a man can be 
perſuaded and fully aſſured of any 
thing for a truth, without having 
examined what 1s there that he may 
not embrace for truth; and if he 
has given himſelf up to believe a 
lie, what means is there left to re- 
cover one who can be aſſured with- 
out examining? To the other two, 
this I crave leave to ſay, that as he 
that is ignorant is in the beſt ſtate 
of the two, ſo he ſhould purſue 
truth in a method ſuitable to that 
ſtate, 1. e. by enquiring directly into 
the nature of the thing itſelf, with- 
out minding the opinions of others, 
or troubling himſelf with their 

N 3 queſ- 
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queſtions or diſputes about it, but 
to ſee what he himſelf can, ſincerely 


ſearching after truth, find out. He 


that proceeds upon other principles 
in his enquiry into any ſciences, 
though he be reſolved to examine 
them and judge of them freely, does 
yet at leaſt put himſelf on that fide, 
and poſt himſelf in a party which 


he will not quit till he be beaten 


out; by which the mind is inſenſi- 
bly engaged to make what defence 
it can, and ſo is unawares biaſſed. I 
do not ſay but a man ſhould embrace 
ſome opinion when he has examin- 
ed, elſe he examines to no purpoſe; 
but the ſureſt and ſafeſt way is to 
have no opinion at all till he has 


examined, and that without any the 


leaſt regard to the opinions or 
ſyſtems of other men about it. For 


example, were it my buſineſs to un- 
derſtand 
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derſtand phyſic, would not the ſafet 
and readier way be to conſult na- 
ture herſelf, and inform myſelf in 
the hiſtory of diſeaſes and their 
cures, than eſpouſing the principles 
of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts or 
chymiſts, engage in all the diſputes 
concerning either of thoſe ſyſtems; 
and ſuppoſe it to be true, till J have 
tried what they can ſay to beat me 
out of it. Or, ſuppoſing that Hippo- 
crates, or any other book, infallibly 
contains the whole art of phyſic, 
would not the direct way be to 
ſtudy, read and conſider that book, 
weigh and compare the parts of it 
to find the truth, rather than ef- 
pouſe the doctrines of any party? 
who, though they acknowledge his 
authority, have already interpreted 
and wiredrawn all his text to their” 


own ſenſe; the tincture whereof- 
N 4. when 
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when I have imbibed, I am more in 
danger to miſunderſtand his true 
meaning, than if I had come to 
him with a mind unprepoſſeſſed by 
doctors and commentators of my 
ſect, whoſe reaſonings, interpreta- 
tion and language, which I have 
been uſed to, will of courſe make 
all chime that way, and make an- 
other, and perhaps the genuine 
meaning of the author ſeem harſh, 
ſtrained and uncouth to me. For 
words having naturally none of 
their own, carry that ſignification 

to the hearer, that he is uſed to put 
upon them, whatever be the ſenſe 
of him that uſes them. This, I 
think, is viſibly ſo; and if it be, he 
that begins to have any doubt of 
any of his tenets, which he received 
without examination, ought, as 
much as he can, to put himſelf 
wholly 
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wholly into this ſtate of ignorance 
in reference to-that queſtion, and 
throwing wholly by all his former 
notions, and the opinions of others, 
examine, with a perfect indifferen- 
cy, the queſtion in it's ſource, with- 
out any inclination to either ſide, or 
any regard to his or others“ unex- 
amined opinions. This I own is 
no eaſy thing to do, but I am not 
enquiring the eaſy way to opinion, 
but the right way to truth ; which 
they muſt follow who will deal fairly 
with their own underſtandings and 
their own ſouls. 


SECTION XXXV. 
QUESTION. 


The indifferency that I here pro- 
Poſe, will alſo enable them to ſtate 
tae queſtion right, which they are 

in 
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in doubt about, without which they 
can never come to a fair and clear 
deciſion of it. 


SECTION xxxvI. 
P ERS EVERAN CE. 


Another fruit from this indif- 
ferency, and the conſidering things 
in themſelves, abſtract from our 
own opinions and other men's no- 
tions, and diſcourſes on them, will 
be that each man will purſue his 
thoughts in that method which will 
be moſt agreeable to the nature of 
the thing, and to his apprehenſion 
of what it ſuggeſts to him; in which 
he ought to proceed with regularity 
and conſtancy, until he come to a 
wellgrounded reſolution wherein he 
may acquieſce.. If it be objected 
that this will require every man to 

x be 
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be a ſcholar, and quit all his other 
buſineſs, and betake himſelf wholly 
to ſtudy. I anſwer, I propoſe no 
more to any one than he has time 
for. Some men's ſtate and condi- 
tion requires no great extent of 
knowledge; the neceſſary proviſion 
for life ſwallows the greateſt part of 
their time. But one man's want of 
leiſure is no excuſe for the oſcitancy 
and ignorance of thoſe who have 
time to ſpare; and every one has 
enough to get as much knowledge 
as is required and expected of him, 
and he that does not that, 1s in love 
with ignorance, and is accountable 
for it, 


SE C- 
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SECTION XXXVII. 
PRESUMPTION. 


The variety of diſtempers in 
men's minds, is as great as of thoſe 
in their bodies; ſome are epidemic, 
few eſcape them, and every one too, 
if he would look into himſelf, would 
find ſome defect of his particular 
genius. There is ſcarce any one 
without ſome idioſyncraſy that he 
ſuffers by. This man preſumes 
upon his parts, that they will not 
fail him at time of need, and fe 
thinks it ſuperfluous labour to make 
any proviſion before hand. His 
underſtanding 1s to him like Fortu- 
natus's purſe, which is always to 
furniſh him without ever putting 


any thing into it before hand; and 


ſo he ſits ſtill ſatisfied, without en- 
deavouring to ſtore his underſtand- 


mg 
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ing with knowledge. It is the ſpon- 
taneous product of the country, 
and what need of labour in tillage? 
Such men may ſpread their native 
riches before the ignorant ; but they 
were beſt not come to ſtreſs and 
trial with the ſkilful, We are born 
ignorant of every thing. The ſu- 
perficies of things that ſurround 
them, makes impreſſions on the ne- 
gligent, but no body penetrates in- 
to the inſide without labour, atten- 
tion and induſtry. Stones and 
timber grow of themſelves, but yet 
there is no uniform pile with ſym- 
metry and convenience to lodge in 
without toil and pains. God has 
made the intellectual world harmo- 
nious and beautiful. without us; 
but it will never come into our 
heads all at once, we muſt bring it 
home piecemeal, and there ſet it up 


by 


PRESUMPTION. 
by our -own- induſtry, or elſe we 


| ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and 


a chaos within, whatever order and 
light there be in things without us. 


SECTION XXXVIII. 


DESPONDENCY. 


On the other ſide, there are others 
that depreſs their own minds, de- 
ſpond at the firſt difficulty, and 
conclude that the getting an inſight 
in any of the ſciences, or making any 
progreſs in knowledge, farther than 
ſerves their ordinary buſineſs, is 
above their capacities. Theſe it 
ſtill, becauſe they think they have 
not legs to go as the others I laſt 
mentioned do, becauſe they think 
they have wings to fly, and can 
ſoar on high when they pleaſe. To 
theſe latter one may for anſwer ap- 


ply 
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ply the proverb, Uſe legs and have 
legs. No body knows what ſtrength 
of parts he has till he has tried 
them. And of the underſtanding 
one may moſt truly ſay, that it's 
force is greater generally than it 
thinks, till it is put to it. Vireſue 
acquirit eundo. 


And therefore the proper remedy 
here is but to ſet the mind to work; 
and apply the thoughts vigorouſſy 

to the buſineſs; for it holds in the 
ſtruggles of the mind, as in thoſe 
of war, Dum putant ſe vincere, uicire; 
a perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome 
any difficulties that we meet with 
in the ſciences, ſeldom fails to carry 
us through them. No body knows 
the ſtrength of his mind, and the 
force of ſteady and regular applica- 
tion till he has tried. This is cer. 

tain, 
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tain, he that ſets out upon weak 
legs, will not only go farther, but 
grow ſtronger too than one who 
with a vigorous conſtitution and 
firm limbs, only fits ſtill. 


Something of kin to this men 
may obſerve in themſelves, when 
the mind frights itſelf (as it often 
does) with any thing reflected on in 
groſs, and tranſiently viewed con- 
fuſedly and at a diſtance. Things 
thus offered to the mind, carry the 
ſhew of nothing but difficulty in 
them, and are thought to be wrapped 
up in impenetrable obſcurity. But 
the truth is, theſe are nothing but 
ſpectres that the underſtanding raiſes 
to itſelf to flatter it's own lazineſs. 
It ſees nothing diſtinctly in things 
remote, and in a huddle, and there- 


fore concludes too faintly, that 
there 
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there 1s nothing more clear to be 
diſcovered in them. It is but to 
approach nearer, and that miſt of 
our own raiſing that inveloped 
them, will remove; and thoſe that 
in that miſt appeared hideous giants 
not to be grappled with, will be 
found to be of the ordinary and na- 
tural ſize and ſhape. Things that 
in a remote and confuſed. view ſeem 
very obſcure, muſt be approached 
by gentle and regular ſteps; and 
what is moſt viſible, eaſy. and obvi- 
ous in them firſt conſidered. Re- 
duce them into their diſtinct parts; 
and then in their due order bring 
all that ſhould be known concern- 
ing every one of thoſe parts, into 
plain and fimple queſtions; and 
then what was thought obſcure, 
perplexed, and too hard for our 
weak parts, will lay itſelf open to 

O0 the 
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the underſtanding in a fair view, 
and let the mind into that which 
before it was awed with, and kept 
at a diſtance from, as wholly myſte- 
rious. I appeal to my reader's ex- 
perience, whether this has never 
happened to him, eſpecially when 
buſy on one thing, he has occa- 
fionally reflected on another. I aſk 
him, whether he has never thus 
been ſcared with a ſudden opinion of 
mighty difficulties, which yet have 
vaniſhed, when he has ſeriouſly and 
methodically applied himſelf to the 
conſideration of this ſeeming terri- 
ble fabje&t; and there has been no 
other matter of aſtoniſhment left, 
but that he amuſed himſelf with fo 
diſcouraging a proſpect of his own 
raiſing about a matter, which in 
the handling was found to have 
>: oy. in it more ſtrange nor in- 
tricate 
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tricate than ſeveral other things 
which he had long ſince, and with 
_ eaſe maſtered? This experience 
would teach us how to deal with 
ſuch bugbears another time, which 
ſhould rather ſerve to excite our vi- 
gor than enervate our induſtry. 
The ſureſt way for a learner in this 
as in all other caſes, is not to ad- 
vance by jumps and large ſtrides; 
let that which he ſets himſelf to 
learn next, be indeed the next, i. e. 
as nearly conjoined with what he 
knows already as is poſſible; let it 
be diſtinct but not remote from it: 
let it be new and what he did not 
know before, that the underſtand- 
ing may advance; but let it be as 
little at once as may be, that it's 
advances may be clear and ſure. 
All the ground that it gets this way 
it will hold. This diſtinct gradual 


0 2 growth 
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growth in knowledge is firm and 
fare, it carries it's own light with it 
in every ſtep of it's progreſſion in 
an eaſy and orderly train, than 
which there is nothing of more uſe 


to the underſtanding. And though 


this perhaps may ſeem a very flow 
and lingering way to knowledge, 


yet I dare confidently affirm, that 


whoever will try it in himſelf, or 


any one he will teach, ſhall find the 
advances greater in this method, 
than they would in the ſame ſpace 
of time have been in any other he 
could have taken. The greateſt 


part of true knowledge lies in a 


diſtinct perception of things in 
themſelves diſtinct. And ſome men 
give more clear hght and knowledge 
by the bare diſtinct ſtating of a 
queſtion, than others by taking of 
it in groſs whole hours together. In 
| this, 
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this, they who ſo ſtate a queſtion, 
do no more but ſeparate and diſen- 
tangle the parts of it one from an- 
other, and lay them, when ſo diſ- 
entangled, in their due order. This 
often, without any more ado, re- 
ſolves the doubt, and ſhews the 
mind where the truth lies. The 
agreement or diſagreement of the 
ideas in queſtion, when they are 
once ſeparated and diſtinctly con- 
ſidered, is, in many caſes, preſently 
perceived, and thereby clear and 
laſting knowledge gained; whereas 

things in groſs taken up together, 
and ſo lying together in confuſion, 
can produce in the mind but a con- 
fuſed, which in effect, is no know- 
ledge ; or at leaſt when it comes to 
be examined and made uſe of, will 
prove little better than none, I 


therefore take the liberty to repeat 
0 3 here 
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here again what I have ſaid elſe- 
where, that in learning any thing, 
as little ſhould be propoſed to the 
mind at once as is poſſible; and 
that being underſtood and fully 
maſtered, to proceed to the next 
adjoining part yet unknown, ſim- 
ple, unperplexed propoſition be- 
longing to the matter in hand, and 
tending to the clearing what is 
principally deſigned. 


SECTION XXXIX. 
ANALOGY. 


Analogy 1s of great uſe to the 
mind in many caſes, eſpecially in 
natural philoſophy, and that part of 
it chiefly which conſiſts in happy 
and ſucceſsful experiments. But 
here we muſt take care that we keep 
vurſelves within that wherein the 
analogy 
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analogy conſiſts. For example, the 
acid oil of vitriol is found to be 
good in ſuch a caſe, therefore the 
ſpirit of nitre or vinegar may be 
uſed in the like caſe. If the good 
effect of it be owing wholly to the 
acidity of it, the trial may be juſti- 
fied; but if there be ſomething elſe 
beſides the acidity in the oil of vi- 
triol, which produces the good. we 
deſire in the caſe, we miſtake: that 
for analogy, which is not, and ſuf- 
fer our underſtanding. to be miſ- 
guided by a wrong ſuppoſition of 
analogy Ware there is none. 


SECTION XL. | 

ASSOCIATION, | 
Though I have in the. ſecond 

book of my eſſay concerning human 


| aan. treated of the aſſo- 
+ 04 ciation 
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ciation of ideas; yet having done it 
there hiſtorically, as giving a view of 
the underſtanding in this as well as 
It's ſeveral other ways of operating, 
rather than defigning there to en- 
quire into the remedies, that ought 
to be applied to it. It will, under 
this latter conſideration, afford other 
matter of thought to thoſe who have 
a mind to inſtruct themſelves tho- 
roughly in the right way of con- 
ducting their underſtandings; and 
that the rather, becauſe this, if 1 
miſtake not, is as frequent a cauſe 
of miſtake and error in us, as per- 
haps any thing elſe that can be 
named; and is a diſeaſe of the mind 
as hard to be cured as any; it be- 
ing a very hard thing to convince 
any one that things are not ſo, and 
naturally ſo as hey W _ 
8 5770 to him. 0 
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By this one eaſy and ue 
miſcarriage of the underſtanding, 
ſandy and looſe foundations become 
infallible principles, and will not 
ſuffer themſelves to be touched or 
queſtioned: ſuch unnatural con- 
nections become by cuſtom as na- 
tural to the mind, as ſun and light. 
Fire and warmth go together, and 
ſo ſeem to carry with them as natu- 
ral an evidence as ſelfevident truths 
themſelves. And where then ſhall 
one with hopes of ſucceſs begin the 
cure? Many men firmly embrace 
falſhood for truth; not only be- 
cauſe they never thought otherwiſe, 
but alſo becauſe thus blinded as 
they have been from the beginning, 
they never could think otherwiſe; 
at- leaſt without a vigor of mind 
able to conteſt the empire of habit; 
and look into it's own principles; 
a 
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a freedom which few men have the 
notion of in themſelves, and fewer 
are allowed the practice of by others; 
it being the great art and buſineſs 
of the teachers and guides in moſt 
ſects, to ſuppreſs, as much as they 
can, this fundamental duty which 
every man owes himſelf, and is the 
firſt ſteady ſtep towards right and 
truth in the whole train of his 
actions and opinions. This would 

give one reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſuch 
teachers are conſcious to themſelves 
of the falſhood or weakneſs of the 
tencts they profeſs, ſince they will 
nat ſuffer the grounds whereon they 
are built to be examined ; whereas 
thoſe who ſeek truth only, and de- 
fire to own and propagate nothing 
elle, - freely expoſe their principles 
to the teſt, are pleaſed to have them 


examined, give men leave to reject 
them 
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them if they can; and if there be 
any thing weak and unſound in 
them, are willing to have it deteCt- 
ed, that they themſelves, as well as 
others, may not lay any ſtreſs upon 
any received propoſition beyond 
what the evidence of it's truth will 
warrant and allow. 


There is, I know, a great fault 
among all ſorts of people of prin- 
cipling their children and ſcholars; 
which at laſt, when looked into, 
amounts to no more, but making 
them imbibe their teachers' notions 
and tenets, by an implicit faith, 
and firmly to adhere: to them whe- 
ther true or falſe, What colours 
may be given to this, or of what 
uſe it may be when practiſed upon 
the vulgar, deſtined to labour, and 
given up to the ſervice of their bel- 
| lies, 
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lies, I will not here enquire. But 
as to the ingenuous part of man- 
kind, whoſe condition allows them 
leiſure, and letters, and enquiry af- 
ter truth; 1 can ſee no other right 
way of principling them, but to take 
heed, as much as may be, that in 
their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural coheſion come not to be 
united in their heads, and that this 
rule be often inculcated to them to 
be their guide in the whole courſe 
of their lives and ſtudies, viz. that 
they never ſuffer any ideas to be 
joined in their underſtandings, in 
any other or ſtronger combination 
than what their own nature and 
correſpondence give them; and that 
they often examine thoſe that they 
find linked together in their minds, 
whether this aſſociation of ideas be 
from the viſible agreement that is 

in 
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in the ideas themſelves, or from the 
habitual and prevailing cuſtom of 
the mind joining them thus toge- 
ther in thinking. 


This is for caution againſt this 
ev1l, before it be thoroughly riveted 
by cuſtom in the underſtanding ; 
but he that would cure it when 
habit has eſtabliſhed it, muſt nicely 
obſerve the very quick, and almoſt 
imperceptible motions of the mind 
in it's habitual actions. What I 
have ſaid in another place about the 
change of the ideas of ſenſe into 
thoſe of judgment, may be proof of 
this. Let any one not ſkilled m 
painting, be told when he ſees bot- 
tles and tobacco pipes, and other 
things ſo painted, as they are m 
ſome plapes ſhewn, that he does not 
ſee protuberances, and you will 

not 
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not convince him but by the touch: 
he will not believe that by an in- 
ſtantaneous legerdemain of his own 
thoughts, one idea is ſubſtituted for 
the other. How frequent inſtances 
may one meet with of this in the 
arguings of the learned, who not 
ſeldom in two ideas that they have 
been accuſtomed to join in their 
minds, ſubſtitute one for the other; 
and, I am apt to think, often with- 
out perceiving it themſelves. This, 
whilſt they are under the deceit of 
it, makes them incapable of convic- 
tion, and they applaud themſelves 
as zealous champions for truth, 
when indeed they are contending 
for error. And the confuſion of 
two different ideas, which a cu- 
ſtomary connection of them in their 
minds hath made to them, almoſt 


one, fils their heads with falſe views, 
and 
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and their reaſonings with falſe donne 
ſequences. 


- aw 
. 


SECTION XLI, 


FALLACIES., 


Right underſtanding conſiſts in 
the diſcovery and adherence to 
truth, and that in the perception of 
the viſible or probable agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, as they are 
affirmed and denied one of another. 
From whence it is evident, that 
the right uſe and conduct of the 
underſtanding, whoſe buſineſs is 
purely truth and nothing elſe, is, 
that the mind ſhould be kept in a 
perfect indifferency, not inclining 
to either ſide, any farther than evi- 
dence ſettles it by knowledge, or 
the overbalance of probability gives 
it the turn of aſſent and belief; but 


yet 


4 
[ 
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yet it is very hard to meet with any 
diſcourſe, wherein one may not per- 
ceive the author not only maintain 
(for that is reaſonable and fit) but 
inclined and biaſſed to one fide of 
the queſtion, with marks of a deſire 
that that ſhould be true. If it be 
aſked me, how authors who have 
ſuch a bias and lean to it may be 
diſcovered? I anſwer, by obſerving 


how in their writings or arguings, 


they are often led by their inclina- 
tions to change the ideas of the 
queſtion, either by changing the 
terms, or by adding and joining 
others to them, whereby the ideas 
under conſideration are ſo varied, 
as to be more ſerviceable to their 


purpoſe, and to be thereby brought 


to an eaſter and nearer agreement, 
or more viſible and remoter diſa- 


greement one with another. This 
is 
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is plain and direct ſophiſtry; but I 
am far from thinking, that where 
ever it is found it is made uſe of 
with deſign - to. deceive and miſlead 
the readers. It is viſible.that men's 
prejudices and inclinations by this 
way impoſe often upon. themſelves; 
and their affectioun for truth, un- 
der their prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
one ſide, is the very thing that leads 
them from it. Inclination ſuggeſts 
and ſlides into their diſcourſe fa- 
vourable terms, which introduce 
favourable ideas, till at laſt by this 
means, that is concluded clear and 
evident, thus dreſſed up, which 
taken in it's native ſtate, by mak- 
ing uſe of none but the preciſe de- 
termined ideas, would find no ad- 
mittance at all. The putting theſe 
gloſſes on what they affirm, theſe, 
as. they are thought, handſome; 
eaſy, and ee explications of 

| what 
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what they are diſcourſing on, is ſo 
much the character of what is call- 
ed and eſteemed writing well, that 
It is very hard to think that authors 
will ever be perſuaded to leave what 
ferves ſo well to propagate their 
opinions, and procure themſelves 
credit in the world, for a more je- 
june and dry way of writing, by 
keeping to the ſame terms preciſely 
annexed to the ſame ideas, a four 
and blunt ftiffneſs tolerable in ma- 
thematicians only, -who force their 
way, and make truth prevail by ir- 
enen demonſtration. 


But yet if authors cannot be 
prevailed with to quit the loofer, 
though more inſinuating ways of 
writing, if they will not think fit to 
keep cloſe to truth and iniſtruction 
by unvaried terms, and plain unſo- 

3 arguments, yet it con- 
| cerns 
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cerns readers not to be impoſed on 
by fallacies, and the prevailing ways 
of inſinuation. To do this, the 
ſureſt and moſt effectual remedy is, 
to fix in the mind the clear and 

diſtinct ideas of the queſtion ſtrip- 
ped of words; and ſo likewiſe in 
the train of argumentation, to take 
up the author's ideas, neglecting his 
words, obſerving how they connect 
or ſeparate thoſe in the queſtion. 
He that does this will be able to caſt 
off all that is ſuperfluous; he will ſee 
what 1s pertinent, what coherent, 
what 1s direct to, what flides by the 
queſtion, This will readily ſhew 
him all the foreign ideas in the diſ- 
courſe, and where they were brought 
in; and though they perhaps daz- 
zled the writer, yet he will perceive 
that they give no light nor ſtrength 

to his reaſonings. 


P 2 This; 
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This, though it be the ſhorteſt 
and eaſieſt way of reading books 
-with profit, and keeping one's ſelf 
from being. miſled by great names 
or plauſible diſcourſes ; yet it being 
-hard and tedious to thoſe who have 
not accuſtomed themſelves to it; it 
is not to be expected that every one 
(amongſt thoſe few who really pur- 
ſue truth) ſhould this way guard 
- his underſtanding from being im- 
-poſed on by the wilful, or at leaſt 
-undeſigned ſophiſtry, which creeps 
into moſt of the books of argu- 
ment. They that write againſt 
their conviction, or that next to 
them, are reſolved to maintain the 
tenets of a party they are engaged 
in, cannot be ſuppoſed to reject any 
arms that may help to defend their 
cauſe, and therefore ſuch ſhould be 
read with the greateſt caution. And 
they who write for opinions they 
$555 "IC are 
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are ſincerely perſuaded of, and be- 
lieve to be true, think they may fo 
far allow themſelves to indulge their 
laudable affection to truth, as to 
permit their eſteem of it, to give it 
the beſt colours, and ſet it off with 
the beſt expreſſions and dreſs they 
can, thereby to gain it the eaſieſt 
entrance into the minds of their 
readers, and fix it deepeſt 110 


One of thoſe being the ſtate of 
mind we may juſtly ſuppoſe moſt 
writers to be in, it is fit their read- 
ers, who apply to them for inſtruc- 
tion, ſhould not lay by that caution 
which becomes a ſincere purſuit of 
truth, and ſhould make them al- 
ways watchful againſt whatever 
might conceal or miſrepreſent it. 
If they have not the ſkill of repre- 


ſenting to themſelves the author's 
P 3 ſenſe 
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ſenſe by pure ideas ſeparated from 
ſounds, and thereby diveſted of the 
falſe lights and deceitful ornaments 
of ſpeech ; this yet they ſhould do, 
they ſhould keep the preciſe queſ- 
tion ſteadily in their minds, carry 
it along with them through the 
whole diſcourſe, and ſuffer not the 
leaſt alteration in the terms, either 
by addition, ſubtraction, or ſubſti- 
tuting any other. This every one 
can do who has a mind to it; and 
he that has not a mind to it, it is 
plain makes his underſtanding only 
the warehouſe of other men's lum- 
ber; I mean falſe and unconcluding 
reaſonings, rather than a repoſitory 
of truth for his own uſe, which 
will prove ſubſtantial, and ſtand him 
in ſtead when he has occaſion for 
it. And whether ſuch an one deals 
fairly by his own mind, and con- 
ducts 


— 
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ducts his own underſtanding right, 

I leave to his own une fan d # to 


judge. 


SECTION XIII. 
FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES. : 


The mind of man being very nar- 
row, and ſo flow in making ac- 
quaintance with things, and taking 
in new t1 uths, that no one man 1s 
capable, in a much longer life than 
our's, to know all truths; it becomes 
our prudence in our ſearch _ 
knowledge, to employ our thoughts 
about fundamental and material 
queſtions, carefully avoiding thoſe 
that are trifling, and not ſuffering . 
ourſelves to be diverted from our 
main even purpoſe, by thoſe that 
are merely incidental. How much 
of many young men's time 18 thrown 

P 4 away 
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away in purely logical enquiries, I 
need not mention. This is no bet- 
ter than if a man who was to be a 
painter, ſhould ſpend all his time in 
examining the threads of the ſeveral 
cloths he is. to paint upon, and 
counting the hairs of each pencil 
and bruſh he intends to uſe in the 
laying on of his colours. Nay, 1t 
is much worſe than for a young 
painter to ſpend his apprenticeſhip 
in ſuch uſeleſs niceties ; for he at 
the end of all his pains to no pur- 
poſe, finds that it is not painting, 
nor any help to it, and fo is really 
to no purpoſe. Whereas men de- 
ſigned for ſcholars have often their 
heads ſo filled and warmed with 
diſputes on logical queſtions, that 
they take thoſe airy uſeleſs notions 
for real and ſubſtantial knowledge, 
and 1 their underſtandings ſo 


well 
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well furniſhed with ſcience, that 
they need not look any farther into 
the nature of things, or deſcend to 
the mechanical drudgery of experi- 
ment and enquiry. This is fo ob- 
vious a miſmanagement of the un- 
derſtanding, and that in the pro- 
feſſed way to knowledge, that it 
could not be paſſed by; to which 
might be joined abundance of queſ- 
tions, and the way of handling 
them in the ſchools. What faults 
in particular of this kind, every man 
1s, or may be guilty of, would be 
infinite to enumerate; it ſuffices to 
have ſhewn that ſuperficial and 
ſight diſcoveries and obſervations 
that contain nothing of moment in 
themſelves, nor ſerve as clues to lead 
us into farther knowledge, ſhould 
be lightly paſſed by, and never 
thought worth our ſearching after. 


— 


There 
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There are fundamental truths 
that lie at the bottom, the baſis up- 
on which a great many others reſt, 
and in which they have their con- 


rich in ſtore, with which they fur- 
niſh the mind, and, like the lights 
of heaven, are not only beautiful 
and entertaining in themſelves, but 
give light and evidence to other 
things, that without them could 
not be ſeen or known, Such is that 
admirable diſcovery of Mr, Newton, 
that all bodies gravitate to one an- 
ther, which may be counted as the 
baſis of natural philoſophy ; which 
of what uſe it is to the underſtand- 
ing of the great frame of our ſolar 
fyſtem, he has to the aſtoniſhment 
of the learned world ſhewn, and 
how much farther it would guide 
us in other things, if rightly pur- 


ſued 
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ſued is not yet known. Our Savi- 
our's great rule, that we ſhould Jave 
our neighbour as ourſelves, is ſuch a 
fundamental truth for the regulat- 
ing human ſociety; that, I think; 
by that alone, one might without 
difficulty, determine all the caſes 
and doubts in ſocial morality. 
Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, ate the 
truths we ſhould endeavour to find 
out, and ftore our minds with, 
Which leads me to another thing 
in the conduct of the underſtanding 
that is no leſs neceſſary, vis. 


SECTION XLIII. 


r 


To accuſtom ourſelves in any 
queſtion propoſed to examine and 
find out upon what it bottoms. 
Moſt of the difficulties that come 

in 
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in our way, when well conſidered 
and traced, lead us to ſome propo- 
fition, which known to be true, 
clears the doubt, and gives an eaſy 
ſolution of the queſtion, whilſt to- 
pical and ſuperficial arguments, of 
which there 1s ſtore to be found on 
both fides, filling the head with va- 
niety of thoughts, and the mouth 
with copious diſcourſe, ſerve only to 
amuſe the underſtanding, and en- 
tertain company without coming to 
the bottom of the queſtion, the on- 
 Iy place of reſt and ſtability for an 
inquiſitive mind, whoſe tendency is 
only to truth and knowledge. 


For example, if it be demanded, 
whether the grand ſeignior can 
lawfully take what he will from 
any of his people? This queſtion 
cannot be reſolved without coming 

to 
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to a certainty, whether all men are 
naturally equal; for upon that it 
turns, and that truth well ſettled in 
the underſtanding, and carried in 
the mind through the various de- 
bates concerning the various rights 
of men in ſociety, will go a great 
way in putting an end to them, 
and ſhewing on which fide the 
truth 1s. 


SECTION XLIV. 


TRANSFERRING OF THOUGHTS. 


There is ſcarce any thing more 
for the improvement of knowledge, 
for the eaſe of life, and the diſpatch 
of buſineſs, than for a man to be 
able to diſpoſe of his own thoughts; 
and there is ſcarce any thing harder 
in the whole conduct of the under- 
ſtanding, than to get a full maſtery 


over 
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over it. The mind, in a waking 
man, has always ſome object that 
it applies itſelf to; which, when we 
are lazy or unconcerned, we can 
eaſily change, and at pleaſure tranſ- 
fer our thoughts to another, and 
from thence to a third, which has 
no relation to either of the former. 
Hence men forwardly conclude, and 
frequently ſay, nothing is ſo free as 
thought, and it were well it were ſo; 
but the contrary will be found true 
in ſeveral inſtances; and there are 
many caſes wherein there is nothing 
more reſty and ungovernable than 
our thoughts: they will not be di- 
rected what objects to purſue, nor 
be taken off from thoſe they have 

once fixed on, but run away with a 
man in purſuit of thoſe ideas they 
have in view, let him do what he 
g I 
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I will not here mention again 
what I have above taken notice of, 
how hard it is to get the mind nar- 
rowed by a cuſtorn of thirty or forty 
years ſtanding to a ſcanty collection 
of obvious and common ideas, to 
enlarge itſelf to a more copious 
ſtock, and grow into an acquaint- 
ance with thoſe that would afford 
more abundant matter of uſeful 
contemplation; it is not of this 1 
am here ſpeaking. The inconve- 
nience I would here repreſent and 
find a remedy for, is the difficulty 
there is ſometimes to transfer our 
minds from one ſubject to another, 
in caſes where the ideas are equally 
familiar to us. 


Matters that are'recommended'to 
our thoughts by any of our paffions, 
ert poſſeſſion of our minds with a 

kind 
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kind of authority, and will not be 
kept out or diſlodged, but as if the 

ion that rules, were, for the 
time, the ſheriff of the place, and 
came with all the poſſe, the under- 
ſtanding is ſeized and taken with 
the object it introduces, as if it had 
a legal right to be alone conſidered 
there. There is ſcarce any body, 
I think, of ſo calm a temper who 
hath not ſometime found this ty- 
ranny on his underſtanding, and 
ſuffered under the inconvenience of 
it. Who is there almoſt whoſe 
mind, at ſome time or other, love 
or anger, fear or grief, has not. ſo 
faſtened to ſome clog, that it could 
not turn itſelf to any other object? 
I call it a clog, for it hangs upon 
the mind ſo as to hinder it's vigour 
and activity in the purſuit of other 


contemplations, and advances itſelf 
little 
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little or not at all in the knowledge 
of the thing which it ſo cloſely hugs 
and conſtantly pores on. Men thus 
poſſeſſed, are ſometimes as if they 
were ſo in the worſt ſenſe, and lay 

under the power of an inchant- 
ment. They ſee not what paſſes 
before their eyes; hear not the au- 
dible diſcourſe of the company; and 
when by any ſtrong application to 
them they are rouſed a little, they 
are like men brought to themſelves 
from ſome remote region ; whereas 
in truth they come no farther than 
their ſecret cabinet within, where 
they have been wholly taken up 
with the puppet, which 1s for that 
time appointed for their entertain- 
ment. The ſhame that ſuch dumps 
cauſe to wellbred people, when it 
carries them away from the com- 
pany, where they ſhould bear a part 


Q in 
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in the converſation, is a ſufficient 
argument, that it is a fault in the 
conduct of our underſtanding, not 
to have that power over it as to 
make uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes, 
and on thoſe occaſions wherein we 
have need of it's aſſiſtance. The 
mind ſhould be always free and 
ready to turn itſelf to the variety of 
objects that occur, and allow them 
as much conſideration as ſhall for 
that time be thought fit. To be 
ingroſſed ſo by one object, as not 
to be prevailed on to leave it for 
another that we judge fitter for our 
contemplation, is to make it of no 
uſe to us. Did this ſtate of mind 
remain always ſo, every one would, 
without ſcruple, give it the name of 
perfect madneſs ; and whilſt it does 
laſt, at whatever intervals it returns, 
fuch a rotation of thoughts about 

the 
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the ſame object no more carries us 
forwards towards the attainment of 
knowledge, than getting upon a 
mill horſe whilſt he jogs on in his 
circular track would carry a man a 

journey. 


J grant ſomething muſt be al- 
lowed to legitimate paſſions, and to 
natural inclinations. Every man, 
beſides occaſional affections, has be- 
loved ſtudies, and thoſe the mind 
will more cloſely ſtick to; but yet 
it is beſt that it ſnould be always at 
liberty, and under the free diſpoſal 
of the man, to act how, and upon 
what he directs. This we ſhould 
endeavour to obtain, unleſs we 
would be content with ſuch a flaw 
in pur underſtandings, that ſome- 
times we ſhould be as it were with- 
out it; for it is very little better than 

Q2 ſo 
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ſo in caſes where we cannot make 
uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes we would, 
and which ſtand in preſent need of 
it. 


But before fit remedies can be 
thought on for this diſeaſe, we muſt 
know the ſeveral cauſes of it, and 
thereby regulate the cure, if we will 
hope to labour with ſucceſs. 


One we have already inſtanced 
in, whereof all men that reflect have 
ſo general a knowledge, and ſo often 
an experience in themſelves, that no 
body douhts of it. A prevailing 
paſhon ſo pins down our thoughts 
to the object and concern of it, that 
a man paſſionately in love, cannot 
bring himſelf to think of his or- 
dinary affairs, or a kind mother 
drooping under the loſs of a child, 

| is 
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is not able to bear a part as ſhe 
was wont in the diſcourſe of the 
company or converſation of her 


friends. 


But though paſſion be the' moſt 
obvious and general, yet it is not 
the only cauſe that binds up the 
underſtanding, and confines it for 
the time to one object, from which 
it will not be taken off, 


Beſides this, we may often find 
that the underſtanding when it has a 
while employed itſelf upon a ſubject 
which either chance, or ſome ſlight 
accident, offered to it without the 
intereſt or recommendation of any 
paſſion, works itſelf into a warmth, 
and by degrees gets into a career, 
wherein, like a bowl down a hull, 
it increaſes it's motion by going, 


Q3 and 
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and will not be ſtopped or diverted, 
though, when the heat is over, it 
ſees all this earneſt application was 
about a trifle not worth a thought, 
and all the pains employed about it, 
loſt labour. 


There is a third ſort, if I miſtake 
not, yet lower than this; it is a 
ſort of childiſhneſs, if I may fo ſay, 
of the underſtanding, wherein, dur- 
ing the fit, it plays with, and dan- 
dles ſome inſignificant puppet to no 
end, nor with any defign at all, and 
yet cannot eaſily be got off from it. 
Thus ſome trivial ſentence, or a 
ſcrap of poetry will ſometimes get 
into men's heads, and make ſuch a 
chiming there, that there is no 
ſtilling of it; no peace to be ob- 
tained, nor attention to any thing 
elſe, but this impertinent gueſt will 

take 
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take up the mind and poſſeſs the 
thoughts in ſpight of all endeavours 
to get rid of it. | Whether every 
one hath experi ented in them - 
ſelves this comin intruſion of 
ſome friſking ideas which thus im- 
portune the underſtanding, and 
hinder it from being better employ- 
ed, I know not. But perſons of 
very good parts, and thoſe more 
than one, I have heard ſpeak and 
complain of it themſelves. The 
reaſon I have to make this doubt, is 
from what I have known in a caſe 
ſomething of kin to this, though 
much odder, and that is of a ſort of 
viſions that ſome people have lying 
quiet but perfectly awake in the 
dark, or with their eyes ſhut, It 
is a great variety of faces, moſt 
commonly very odd ones, that ap- 


pear to them in a train one after an- 
Q4 other 
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other; ſo that having had juſt the 
ſight of the one, it immediately paſſes 
away to give place to another, that 
the ſame inſtant ſucceeds, and has 
as quick an exit as it's leader, and 
ſo they march on in a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion; nor can any one of them 
by any endeavour be ſtopped or re- 
tained beyond the inſtant of it's ap- 
pearance, but is thruſt out by it's 
follower, which will have it's turn. 
Concerning this fantaſtical phæno- 
menon, I have talked with ſeveral 
people, whereof ſome have been 
perfectly acquainted with it, and 
others have been ſo wholly ſtrangers 
to it, that they could hardly. be 
brought to conceive or believe it, 
I knew a lady of excellent parts, 
who had got paſt thirty without 
having-ever had the leaſt notice of 
any ſach thing; ſhe was ſo great a 

ſtranger 
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ſtranger to it, that when ſhe heard 
me and another talking of it, could 
ſcarce forbear thinking we bantered 
her; but ſometime after drinking 
a large doſe of dilute tea (as ſhe was 
ordered by a phyſician) going to 
bed, ſhe told us at next meeting, 
that ſhe had now experimented 
what our diſcourſe had much ado 
to perſuade her of. She had ſeen 
a great variety of faces in a long 
train, ſucceeding one another, as we 
had deſcribed, they were all ſtrangers 
and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no ac- 
quaintance with before, nor ſought 
after then, and as they. came of 
themſelves they went too; none of 
them ſtayed a moment, nor could 
be detained by all the endeavours 
ſhe could uſe, but went on in their 
ſolemn proceſſion, juſt appeared and 
then vaniſhed. This odd pheno- 

menon 
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menon ſeems to have a mechanical 
cauſe, and to depend upon the mat- 
ter and motion of the blood or ani- 


mal ſpirits. 


When the fancy is bound by paſ- 
ſion, I know no way to ſet the 
mind free and at liberty to proſe- 
cute what thoughts the man would 
make choice of but to allay the pre- 
ſent paſſion, or counterbalance it 
with another, which 1s an art to be 
got by ftudy, and acquaintance 
with the paſſions. 


Thoſe who find themſelves apt to 
be carried away with the ſpontane- 
ous current of their own thoughts, 
not excited by any paſſion or inter- 
eſt, muſt be very wary and careful in 
all the inſtances of it to ſtop it, 


and never humour their minds in 
; being 
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being thus triflingly buſy. Men 
know the value of their corporal 
liberty, and therefore ſuffer not wil- 
lingly fetters and chains to be put 
upon them. To have the mind 
captivated, is, for the time, cer- 
tainly the greater evil of the two, 
and deſerves our utmoſt care and 
' endeavours to preſerve the free- 
dom of our better part. In this 
caſe our pains will not be loſt; 
ſtriving and ſtruggling will prevail, 
if we conſtantly, in all ſuch occa- 
ſions, make uſe of itt. We muſt 
never indulge theſe trivial atten- 
tions of thought; as ſoon as we find 
the mind makes itſelf a buſineſs of 
nothing, we ſhould immediately 
diſtarb and check it, introduce new 
and more ſerious conſiderations, 
and not leave till we have beaten it 
off from the purſuit it was upon. 

This, 
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This, at firſt, if we have let the 
contrary practice grow to an habit, 
will perhaps be difficult; but con- 
ſtant endeavours will by degrees 
prevail, and at laſt make it eaſy. 
And when a man is pretty well ad- 
vanced, and can command his mind 
off at pleaſure from incidental and 
undeſigned purſuits, it may not be 
amiſs for him to go on farther, and 
make attempts upon meditations of 

greater moment, that at the laſt he 
may. have a full power over his own 
mind, and be ſo fully maſter of his 
own thoughts, as to be able to 
transfer them from one ſubject to 


another, with the ſame eaſe that he 


can lay by any thing he has in 
hand, and take ſomething elſe that 
he has a mind to in the room of 
it, This liberty of mind 1s of great 
uſe both in buſineſs and ſtudy, and 

he 
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he that has got it will have no ſmall 
advantage of eaſe and diſpatch in 
all that is the choſen and uſeful em- 
ployment of his underſtanding. 


The third and laſt way which 1 
mentioned the mind to be ſometimes 
taken up with, I mean the chiming 
of ſome particular words or ſen- 
tence in the memory, and, as it 
were, making a noiſe in the head, 
and the like, ſeldom happens but 
when the mind is lazy or very looſe- 
ly and neghgently employed. It 
were better indeed be without ſuch 
impertinent and uſeleſs repetitions. 
Any obvious idea when it is rov- 
ing cauſeleſſly at a venture, being 
of more uſe and apter to ſuggeſt . 
ſomething worth conſideration, than 
the inſignificant buz of purely emp- 


ty ſounds. But ſince the rouſing of 
the 
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the mind, and ſetting the under- 
ſtanding on work with ſome de- 
grees 'of vigor, does for the moſt 
part preſently ſet it free from theſe 
idle companions; it may not be 
amiſs whenever we find ourſelves 
troubled with them, to make uſe of 
ſo profitable a remedy that is always 

at hand. | 
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Mk. EN come into the world 
M, without any idea or prin- 
A ciple, either ſpeculative or 
practical; but all our ideas ariſe 
either from Senſation, or Reflection. 


An idea is whatſoever is perceiv= 
ed, or thought on; and 1s either, 
Firſt, Simple ; or, 


Secondly, Complex. T9 
R Firſt: 
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Fit: A STMPLE IDEA is one 
uniform appearance, repreſentation, 
or perception of the mind, without 
alteration or variety: — Here three 
things are to be conſidered: 


iſt, The manner of their con- 
veyance, or being in the mind. 


A2 2dly. The objects from without, 
that affect the mind. 


zdly. The mind itſelf, 


Iſt. The manner of their con- 
veyance into the mind; Some ſim- 
ple ideas come in by 1 only; 
ſome by reflection only; ſome both 


by ſenſation and reflection. 


1. By ſenſation only; and theſe 
either by the ſenſation of ons ſer. ſe, 
as light and colour by the eye, ſound 
4 8 the ear, ä 12 9 odours 


by 
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by the noſe; the ideas of folidity and 
other tangible qualities, as heat, 
cold, &c. by the touch; or of ſeye+ 
ral ſenſes, as the ideas of motian and 
reſt, ſpace, extenſion, and figure. 


2. By reflection only; as pereep- 
tion or thinking, volition or willing, 
and their ſeveral modes. 


3. Simple ideas, bolt 95 gel- 
tion and reflection; and theſe are 
either pain, pleafure, exiſtence, or 
unity. 7? 


adly. Objects from e that 
affect the mind: and they are, 4 


Ts Primary qualities of bodies; 
ſuch as motion, reſt, figure, and 
texture, which are in the bodies 
themſelves, whether perceived or 
not.. Ene 


W as Ahn Li = j 
mw  Þ 1 a,» _— x. - 0 * 4 - „ 
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2. The ſeveral diſpoſitions in bo - 
Jes to produce ſeveral ſenſations in 
us; whence colours, ſounds, taſtes, 
&c. which are indeed only ſenſa- 
tions produced in the animal by the 
operation, or action of ſuch primary 
. 001 £2 


— * ** 


3dly. The 184 itſelf: and there- 
in are three faculties 


2. Of Retention; which is twofold: 


(i.) Either the keeping the ſame 
ideas actually in view, which we call 
nn. 


42.) Or reviving them when they 
are Bone, which we call We. 
3. Of e which con- 


Pet a threefold power: 
eQT 2 (1.) of 
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(..) Of comparing the ſeveral 
ideas; and on ſuch compariſon, ob- 
ſerving their reſemblances, which is 
called Wit; or obſerving their mi- 
nuteſt differences, 'which: is called 
PROP 0! £911 1121 in 


(2) The power of compounding 
our ideas ; which is, 1. By carrying 
ſeveral ſimple ideas into the ſame 
repreſentation: or, 2, By the re 
tition of the ſame idea, whic 
called Enlarging. | 504 0 


(3.) The power of abſlracting ; 
which is the ſeparating any idea 
from the circumſtances of real ex- 
iſtence, as from time, place, and 
other concomitant ideas. Vs 1 a 

8 

Secondly : CoMPLEX IDEAS con- 
fiſt of ſeveral ſimple ideas united in 
the ſame repreſentation, appearance, 


or per ception: and they either come 
II R 3 into 
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into the mind thus united from the 
ration of things without us; as 
the idea of ſolidity and figure, is 
canſed hy the fame ball; tlierefore 
in the complex idea of the ball, we 
canceive ſuch ideas as are co-exiſtent 
and concomitant: or elſe when ſuch 
fimp le ideas are united by the mind; 

as in ib idea. of law, obligation, 850. 


211.5 


Com 5 RG ideas are of three ſorts; 


I. Of r 9960 
II. Sübckances. 
m8 


I. of KS ö which are. again 
twofold: 


«£13 5 7 4 tt 
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"= Simp le modes are the ſeveral 
different manners, under which any 
ſimple idea may appear to the mind: 
and theſe either come in, 


Ne: By ſenſation only, as the ſeve- 


ral modes of ſpace, a yard, a fur- 
long, a mile; or thoſe ſet out by vi- 
ſible marks and boundaries, as the 
ſeveral places of bodies; or the ſe- 
veral modes of numbers, as a a ſcore, 


a groce, a dozen. 


2. By . N only, a as ; the ſeve- 
ral — 4 of thinking: which are 


either, 
(I.) Without pain or pleaſure ; or, 
(2.) With it. 


(1. ) Without pain or pleaſars f 1 


and whoever obſerves his mind, will 
R4 find 
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find a perpetual revolution of ideas 
while he is awake. The ſtoppin 
any of them, and conſidering it on 
all fides, we call Attention; the let- 
ting the mind run adrift, in the con- 
ſtant rotation of ideas and objects 
before us, is called Remiſſion: and 
there are in the mind conſtant de- 
grees of attention and remiſſion, 
according to the different degrees of 
conſideration the mind employs con- 
cerning the objects before it. 


(2.) The modes of thinking with 
pleaſure and 750 and theſe are 
called the Paſſions. The pleaſure 
we find in any idea preſent and ab- 
ſent, we call Love; the pleaſure we 
find in the thought of any future 
enjoyment, that we think probable 
to affect us, we call Hope; the plea- 
ſure we find upon the near approach 
ors ws dealer © of ep poſſeſſion 


we 
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we think ourſelves affured, we call 
Joy. Whatſoever does, or is like 
to affect us with pleaſure, we call 
Good; the thought of pain, which 
any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
produce in us, we call Hatred or 
Averſion; the uneaſineſs we find 

upon the abſence of any thing, that 
might affect us with pleaſure, we 
call Deſire; the uneaſineſs of mind 
upon a good loſt, which we might 
have longer enjoyed, we call Sor- 
row; the uneaſineſs of mind upon 
the thought of future pain, we call 
Fear; the uneaſineſs of mind on the 
thought of a good we deſire, ob- 
tained by another, we call Envy; if 
ſuch good relates to the enjoyment 
of men and women, it is called Jea- 
louſy; a ſudden uneaſineſs of mind 
on a ſudden pain produced in us 
by another, together with a certain 
purpoſe to produce pain in return, 
18 
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is called Anger; if conſtant, and 
the purpoſe of returning pain be 
continuing, it is called Malice; the 
uneafineſfs, that arrives from the 
thought of any unattainable good, 
we call Deſpair; -whatſoever cauſes 
Pain, or is likely to 1 it in 
n 18 called — or * 


nige Simple e coming in by 
RD and reflection: hence): We 


_ the ideas,” | 


wad 1.) of movie. 
- (>.) Of time. 

(3.) Of eternity. 
4s) Of ye "| 


= & þ. 


ws t. ) The dies of power: which 
is formed from the ability, that we 
find in ourſelves of ſtopping any 


— in the revolution of any ideas 
within 
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within us; or the power, by 4 
thought, of moving dur bodies, 
which is called the Will ; the power 
of acting, or not acting, according 
to ſuch determination of - a” mati's 
own thought, is called Liberty: ſo 
that liberty is the abſence of all im. 
pediments that hinder acting or not 
acting, according to the preference 
of his own will. That _ moves 
the will, is Uneaſineſs; but ſuch 
motions may be an wg by the 
power we have within us of omit- 
ting any action, till we have conſi- 
dered it's conſequences, and find 
them either good or evil. That 
wherein conſiſts Innocence, is the 
acting or not acting, according as 
the judgment, upon a due and im- 
partial conſideration; doth find ſuek 
act of omiſſion to be good or evil: 


and the not ſuſpending ſuch action 
5 till 
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till we have conſidered it as we mie 
(895i is called Guilt. + 

The idea of power from Ginſation 
is; when: there is any alteration in 
our ſimple ideas, by the action of 
bodies one upon another; that body, 
which makes the alteration; we con- 
ceive to have the power of making 
it, and the other a N gf receiv- 
| ing it. 


N (2. ) of time; which is 2 certain 
revolution of ideas in our own mind, 
meaſured by the motion of things 
without, and chiefly by the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, as being 
more conſtant and equal. 


fa) 1 Eternity! is the e of 
ſuch ſeveral revolutions, together 
with a reflection on our own power 
to add on, without along) to an 


end. 2 l 
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(4.) Infinity is the ſame repeti- 
tion of our ideas of ſpace or num- 
ber, with a reflection on our power 
to add on, without coming to an 
end; and ſuch repetition of our idea 
of ſpace, is by a peculiar name call- 
ed Immenſity. f 


2dly. Of mixt modes; which are 
ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas united 
into the ſame combination by the 
mind, and are therefore called No- 
tions, as a lie, obligation, law, &c. 
And theſe the mind unites for great- 
er diſpatch in the buſineſs of civil 
life; and therefore only conſiders 
the poſſible union of ſuch ſimple 
ideas, whether it has ever ſeen them 
ſo actually united or not. 


II. The ideas of ſubſtances: and 
theſe are either, 


1ſt. Se- 
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"Ty; Separate; or, © bo 


2dly. Collective. 

iſt. Separate ſubſtances; and that 
is the union or co-exiſtence of ſeve- 
ral ſimple ideas in one and the ſame 
place, which is all the notion we 
have of ſubſtance: thus the union 
of the idea of extenſion, ſolidity, fi- 
gure, and a diſpoſition to produce 
the idea of eolour in us, is what we 
call Body. The union or co- exiſt- 
ence of the ideas of perception, re- 
flecting, chuſing, and ſelf- motion, is 
what we call Spirit: but what are 
the ſub/trata; of theſe: properties and 
powers, are to us equally ntantel- 
_ don 0 for = 


Adly. Ihe collective ideas of ſub- 
ſtances; which is when ſeveral ſub- 


ſtances are collected into the ſame 
repre- 
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repreſentation, as an army, triumph, : 
proceſſion, cc. 


III. Of relations; which is the 
comparing of ſeveral ideas, whether 
ſimple or complex, or of modes and 
ſubſtances, one with the other; and 
conſidering the denominations that 
may ariſe from ſuch compariſon: 
for ſince the order of nature is ſuch, 
that there is a dependence of things 
one upon the other; ſo do they 
convey to the mind an idea of ſuch 
dependence: and whatever notion 
we have from ſuch dependence of 
things one on the other, or of the 
connection or repugnance of ideas 
one to the other, tha us the idea 
of relation. | 

All words that refer to a certain 
ſtandard, either of duration or ſize, 
are relative terms, as old, young, 


ſtrong, weak, &c. which relate to 
the 


| 
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the uſual duration or conſtitution 
of each living creature, as the ſtand- 
ard to which we compare the thing 
mentioned. The moſt noted rela- 


tions are theſe: 


- iſt. Of cauſe and effect. 
-2dly. Identity and diverſity. 
Zaly. Moral relations. 


Athly. The relations of our ideas 
themſelves. 


Iſt Of cauſe and effect. That 
which produces any ſimple idea in 
us, We call Cauſe; and that which 
1s ee. we call the Effect. 


ly. Of identity and diverſity. 
And here the identity of bodies ariſes 
from the ſameneſs of the parts, 
which produce the ſame ſimple ideas 
in the beholder. The identity of 


vege- 
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vegetables ariſes from the ſame or- 
ganization of the parts, whether, 
exactly conſiſting of the ſame mat- 
ter or not. The identity of ani- 
mals conſiſts in the ſame organiza- 
tion of parts, and the ſame conſtant 
and continued common life; and 
that life conſiſts in the ſame facul- 
ties and power of acting. And the 
identity of perſon, mind, or ſpirit 
conſiſts, as far as we can apprehend 
it, in having the ſame conſciouſneſs 
of ideas, powers, and actions. 


zdly. Of moral relatians, The 
notion of which ariſes from our 
comparing our actions to a rule; 


and that is threefold: 


The laws of the aun 


2. The laws of opinion, or repu- 
tation. e ©23 


e 
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The law of God; which is 
twofold: * 


(.) The law of nature; which 
is the rule which reaſon diſcovers to 
us touching the fitneſs, or conve- 
niency of any action. 


(2.) The law revealed. 


235 


Athly. The relations of our ideas 
themſelves: and they relate either, 


1. To the perception of our own 
minds; or, 

2. To the things they are ſup- 
poſed to repreſent. 


3. Of the caſual relations of ſuch 
ideas one to another, obtained in 
the mind. 


1. Of ideas relating to the per- 
ception of our own mind: and they 


are ſaid to be either, 
| (1.) Clear; 
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(1.) Clear; or, | 
42.) Confuſed. 


(1.) A clear idea is that, A 
the mind perceives a difference from 
all others. 


(2.) A confuſed idea is uch a 
is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from other ideas different from it. 


2. Of ideas relating to the things 
they are ſuppoſed to re and 
they are, 


(1.) Real, or fantaſtical. 
(2 ) Adequate, and inadequate. 
(3.) True, and falſe. | 


(1.) Of real, or fantaſtical ideas, 
All our ſimple ideas are real, being 
produced by the operation of things 
in us. Mixt modes are all real, 

S 2 being 
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being a combination made by the 
mind; if the co-exiſtence of ſuch 
ideas be only poſſible. The ideas 
of ſubſtances are real; if we have 
ever found ſuch ſimple ideas come 
into our mind ſo united; if other- 
_ wiſe, they are fantaſtical. 


(2.) Of adequate, and inadequate 
ideas. Adequate ideas are ſuch, as 
perfectly repreſent thoſe archetypes 
or patterns to which the mind re- 
fers. Inadequate ideas are a par- 
tial and incompleat repreſentation 
of ſuch patterns. All ſimple ideas 
are adequate. All mixt modes are 
adequate; becauſe they refer to no 
archetypes or patterns, but only to 
a certain combination made by the 
mind: but ſo far they may be in- 
adequate, as they refer to a ſuppoſed 
combination, made in the minds of 
Ger perſons, ſignified under the 

| . 
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ſame name. All ideas of ſubſtances 
are inadequate; becauſe. they have 
reference to Fame whale; Teal 
e we e a mn, 


1449928 


2 of ans: 1 falſe. dens, 
Jens ate ſaid to be true, that are 
conformable to ſome real exiſtence; 
and falſe, that have no conformity 
to ſuch exiſtence any where found: 
and ſo our ideas are ſaid to be true, 
when they are conformable. to the 

ideas ſignified under the fame name 


by others. 


3. Of the caſual relations of ſuch 
ideas one to another, obtained in 
the mind. And this is by cuſtom. 
As the putting together of ideas, 
according to their apparent or pro- 
bable agreement or diſagreement, is 
reaſoning; and the connecting re- 


pugnant ideas, is madneſs: ſo the 
83 ' con- 


— - —— —— — 
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connecting ent ideas by 
cuſtom, which have no viſible con- 


nection in themſelves, is an infir- 
mity in the mind that wants a 
name; as where a man has the ima- 
-gination of an infallible man by 
education and cuſtom; theſe and 
ſuch like falſe aſſociations of ideas 
by habit and cuſtom, make a per- 
etal connection between them in 
the mind; fo that they perpetually 


appear together in the ſame gang, 
and as much affect our reaſonings, 


opinions and judgment, as if they 
were naturally united. 


Or LANGUAGE. 


Mlen were not created to live ſoli- 
tarily, and independently on each 
* a8 ſeveral kinds of brutes do; 
but 
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but for mutual intercourſe and fo- 

ciety: and therefore it was not 

enough for nature to furniſn the 
mind with objects from without, 
Which are inviſible in the mind; hut 
it was alſo neceſſary that we ſhould 
be furniſhed with a ready method 
of communicating ſuch ideas: and 
this was by the ſenſe of hearing; 
whereby we are capable of receiving 
ſeveral ſounds, and of connetting 
them with the ideas in the mind; 
and farther are by the tongue capa- 
ble of making ſuch ſounds, as ſigns 
of ſuch ideas: ſo that language is 
nothing elſe, but the connection of 
ſounds to ideas, in order to make 
the ideas. in the mind of one man 
underſtood by another. But be- 
cauſe ſeveral objects excite in us the 
ſame ideas, therefore names in lan- 
guage are made general, to excite 


an the hearer ſuch an idea as is 
$4 framed 
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framed in the mind of the ſpeaker, 
from whatſoever particular object 


ſuch idea was formed in the mind 


of the ſpeaker; for in connecting 
the ſound of the idea, the mind 
hath no farther conſideration than 
of the idea itſelf, as it ſtands in the 
mind of the ſpeaker, by whatſoever 
thing from without it was formed 
in him: and were it otherwiſe, it 
were impoſſible to regiſter the par- 


ticularity of things, and accommo- 


date names to them; ſince ſcarce 
any man hath the ſame idea from 
© the fame particular object, which 
another has. Beſides that, if names 
were as particular as things, ſuch 
ſigns would become altogether uſe- 
Teſs; ſince the particularity of 
© things are infinite, and therefore 
would incumber the mind with 
infinite names, which could not 


n remembered, nor would be of 
uſe 
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uſe for intercourſe and commu- 
nication. HSICLSH | 5 3 


4 W 
N SA 1 11 


In language four things are con- 
ſiderable. 8 2 


sn 


if. The exprſin of independ- 


ent 1deas. 


2dly. The expreſſion of the con- 
nection and repugnancy of ideas. 1 


zdly. The imperfection of lan- 
guage. 
4thly. The abuſe of it. 


iſt. Of the expreſſion of inde- 

| nent ideas; and that is threefold: 
5 of ſimple ideas. 

2. The names of mixt modes. 


2 The names of ſubſtances... 92 
1. Of 
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1. Of fimple ideas: which cannot 
be defined or explained per natiora; 
fince definition is reſolving the 
-thing to be defined into it's moſt 
ſimple ideas: but complex ideas 
may be defined, becauſe they may 
de reſolved into their ſimple ideas; 
and ſimple modes may be defined, 
being the manner in which theſe 
ſimple ideas are combined; and 
therefore the mind may define ſuch 
preciſe combination. 


2. The names of mixt modes : 
and they being arbitrarily made in 
the mind, for the ends of civil life, 
and names added to them for diſ- 
patch in converſation, we may de- 
fine the particular combination of 
which they conſiſt; and being made 
without any relation to archetypes 
without, 1t 1s the name that holds 
together the combination. 


3. The 


— 
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3. The names of ſubſtances : and 
here the name ſtands for the pre- 
ciſe collection of ſimple ideas in the 
mind of the ſpeaker, which is the 
nominal eſſence; though it has a 
relation to ſomething without, ca- 
pable of raiſing that preciſe collec- 
tion of ideas in the mind, which 
are the patterns or archetypes of 
ſuch nominal eflence ; but the real 
eſſence, which as the internal con- 
ſtitution of parts, on which ſuch 
properties depend, 1s perfectly un- 
known, and therefore not expreſt 
in the name. 


2dly. The exprefſion of the con- 
nection and repugnancy of ideas; 
and this is three ways: | 


1. By inventing words of affirma- 
tion and negation, to be ſigns of 
the 
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: the: expreſſion of ſuch colineftion 
and repugnancy. e 


© | 


*. 2. By the invention of abſtract 
and concrete terms. : 


3 


The abſtract term or ſubſtantive, 
is s the ſign of an idea independent 
| on any other. * 


The concrete term or adjective, i is 
the expreſſion of the idea, with the 
relation of it's co-exiſtence with 


| — | 


Ane. By the invention of 3 ; 
which are ſigns that connect the 
train of ideas one to another, that 
they may be received into the mind 
of the hearer in the ſame order, in 
which they ſtand in the mind of 


the ſpeaker. 


zdly. Of 
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zZdly. Of the imperfettion of ie: , 
guage: and here, 255d Es 


1. Of ſimple ideas : and wan 
the connection is made between the 
name and the idea, by ſnewing the 
object which exhibits it; and there- 
fore here we are not very liable to 
miſtake, ſince theſe ideas are regu- 
larly produced from things without; 
and therefore the ſame ideas are 
formed in all men, having the ſame 
organs: and there is no difference 
between the archetypes and the idea, 
the objects without regularly creat- 
ing that idea in the animal, to which 
the name is annexed. | 

2. The names of mixt modes are 
often ſubject to perplexity and con- 
fuſion, when there is great variety 
in the fame combination; ſo that 
the ſimple ideas, of which the name 

con- 
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confiſts, cannot be remembered, 
and becauſe we cannot go to arche- 
types to correct ther miſtakes about 


them. 


3. The names of ſubſtances are 
hable to great imperfections, be- 
cauſe we know not the real conſti- 
tution of things; and therefore 
cannot underſtand what preciſe 
combination of ſimple ideas 1s co- 
exiſtent, which have all the ſame 
right to be made a part of the no- 
minal effence. 


4thly. The abuſe of words. 


1. By uſing words without 
— | f 


2. By varying the combination of 
ideas, and keeping the ſame name; 


by referring words to the reality of 
| things, 
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things, and not to our own ideas; 
by putting together ſuch ideas in 
our minds as united in things with- 
out us, as have not come in co- 
exiſtent. 


The remedy of theſe abuſes is, 
by defining the preciſe combination 
of ideas to which the name is an- 
nexed, and uſing the words inva- 

riably for the ſame combination, of 


1deas, 


Having thus conſidered our ideas, 
which are the materials of our 
knowledge; and our language, which 
is the manner of our conveying 
them to others: the laſt thing is to 
conſider, how our ideas are put to- 
gether, and compared one with the 
other: and herein, : 


I. Of 
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I. Of Knowledge. 

II. Opinion. 
Ul. Reaſon, 
IV. Error. 

V. Faith. And 
3 Enthoſiaſin. 


I. Of knowledge. Knowledge is 
the comparing of two or more ideas, 
and viewing their connection and 
agreement, repugnancy or diſagree- 
ment; and it Is twofold: 

| © Iſt, Either intuitive ; 45 
ah. Demonſtratire. 
2 05 Intuitive! knowledge i 18 where | 
the agreement or repugnancy of ſe- 
veral ideas appears upon view. 
2dly. De- 


$$ 3 4 
* 
- 


4 
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2dly. Demonſtrative knowledge 
is where the agreement or repug- 
nancy of ideas doth not appear up- 
on view, but by compariſon with 
ſome intermediate idea. Thus we 
demonſtrate that all the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right an- 
gles, by ſetting the triangle between 
parallels, and comparing the angles 
at the upper point of interſection 
with the angles of the triangle, and 
two right angles. 


The agreement or diſagreement 
of our ideas, is of four ſorts. 


1. Of identity, or diverſity. 
2. Relation. 

3. Co- exiſtence. 

4. Real exiſtence. 


1. Identity, or diverſity, is known 
T by 
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by intuition, as we know by view 
that one colour or magnitude 1s 
not another. 


2. The ideas of relation are 
known from view, or demonſtra- 
tion, as in the inſtance before men- 
tioned. 


3. Co-exiſtence, or non- co-exiſt- 
ence, is ſeldom known from the 
general compariſon of our ideas; 
for ſince we do not know the real 
ſubſtances of things, we do not 
know what ideas are compatible 
with each other: and therefore here 
we have no knowledge from the 
general conſideration of our ideas, 
but from trial, obſervation, and ex- 
perience only. 


4. Real exiſtence; and here we 
have knowledge, 16550 
1 | LSE (1.) Of 
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(1.) Of ourſelves, by 1 intuition or 


view. 


(2.) Of the being of a God, by 
demonſtration, as thus: The ab- 
ſence of being cannot produce be- 
ing; ergo, ſomething eternal. Ab- 
ſence of thought cannot produce 
thought: we think; ergo, there is 
thought without beginning. Eter- 


nal thought we call God. We be 


gin to think; ergo, not from mat- 
ter, where there is no thought; ergo, 
the mind created by eternal thought. 
And whatever could produce a be- 


ing to ſee and feel, muſt be preſum- 


ed, as a leſs effect of his power, to 


produce the things felt and viſible. 
(3.) We have the knowledge of 


the being of all other things by ſen- 
ſation. 


* thus conſidered the ob= 
T 2 OR 


pr rn nn nn — — 8 — — — — 
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jects of our knowledge, the next 
things to be conſidered are, 


' 1ſt. The extent. "Sa 

2dly. The reality. And 

2dly. The univerſality of our 
knowledge. 


_ Iſt; The extent Ref our knowledge; 
and that is, | 


| 1. No farther than we have ideas. 
And, 


2. No farther than we can find 


their agreement or diſagreement, by 
the comparing them with interme- 
diate ideas, by which their agree- 
ment or diſagreement may appear. 


2dly. The reality of our know- 

| ledge. And though our knowledge 
be only of ideas, yet theſe ideas hav- 

5 ing 
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ing relation to objects without us, 
it is in ſome meaſure real; for all 
ſimple modes being the product of 
the operation of things themſelves 
upon our own minds, all our know- 
ledge about them muſt be real 
knowledge. Mixt modes are in- 
tended to have relation to ideas in 
our own minds ; and therefore our 
knowledge concerning them has no 
other reality, but upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of the exiſtence of ſuch modes, 
conformable to our 1deas, Our 
knowledge of ſubſtances are ſo far 
real, as we put together ideas co- 
exiſtent in the ſame place, and that 
have come into our minds thus 
united: but as far as we refer them 
to the real internal conſtitution of 
things, ſo far our ideas of ſubſtances 
are not real; becauſe their conſti- 
tutions are unknown to us. Truth 
therefore in the mind 1s the inward 


73 
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perception of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of our ideas, together 
with a like perception of the paſt, 
preſent, or future exiſtence of the 
things themſelves ſo conjoined or 
ſeparated in nature. In this defi- 
nition of truth 1s comprehended a 
twofold certainty; a certainty of 
knowledge, which 1s the perception 
of the agreement or diſagreement | 
of our own ideas: a certainty of 
exiſtence, which 1s a perception of 
the things themſelves exiſting, con- 
Joined or ſeparate, as we have put 
them together: truth in words 1s 
the conjoining the ſigns of the ideas 
together, as the ideas themſelves lie 
in the mind of the ſpeaker. 


zdly. Of the univerſality of our 
knowledge. In fimple ideas, where 
the real and nominal eſſence is the 


ame, there allourknowledgeis gene- 
| ral 
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ral and univerſal; becauſe there is no 
difference in theſe ideas, from what- 
ſoever objects they are formed. In 
mixt modes our knowledge is gene- 
'ral and univerſal: for theſe being 
combinations made by the mind, 
not with relation to an actual, but 
only a poſſible exiſtence, all our 
knowledge concerning them is uni- 
verſal; fince the ſame agreement or 
diſagreement muſt happen where- 
ever they are found. 


Our knowledge of ſubſtances, as 
far as relates to their real eſſence, is 
all particular; ſince it goes no far- 
ther than our trial and obſervation, 
which is only particular, touching 
the bodies before us; but not know- 
ing the real and internal conſtitu- 


tion of things, we cannot rank them - 


into any general ſorts, or claſſes, 
under general names; and therefore 


T 4. We 


7 
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we are not capable of any univerſal 
knowledge abont them. For to 
make univerſal propoſitions, it is 
neceſſary that we ſnould know the 
abſolute ſet bounds of each particu- 
lar thing that we comprehend un- 
der that general name; and that we 
cannot know, without looking into 
the internal conſtitution of things; 
which in this ſtate and condition 
we cannot do: but touching the 
nominal eſſence of ſubſtances, we 
may make univerſal propoſitions ; 
but theſe are only identical and tri- 
fling, and ſignify no more than the 
ſeveral ideas we comprehend under 
that name: as when we ſay, gold is 
yellow, fuſible, fixed, &c. that the 
whole 1s equal to all it's parts taken 
together; that whatſoever is, is; 
and that it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. Theſe 


three laſt, however they have got 
the 
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the reputation of maxims, are no- 
thing elſe but identical propoſitions, 
including what we comprehend un- 
der the name of whole or being; as 
the other comprehends what we in- 
clude in the name or term of gold; 
by conſequence, ſuch maxims are of 
little uſe to the invention of know- 
ledge, but may ſerve for conviction 
of ſuch as affectedly wrangle or 
oppoſe. | 


II. Opinion 1s the perception of 
the probable agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our ideas. Probability is 
where the connection or agreement, 
or the repugnancy or diſagreement, 
1s not found from the intuition or 
view of the ideas themſelves, or 
from the intuition of any idea to 
which they are compared, which by 
ſuch intermediate view ſhews ſuch 


connection or repugnancy; but ſuch 
gagree- 
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agreement or diſagreement is found 
by obſervation and experience only, 
which could not be found from any 
view or juxta-poſition of the ideas 
themſelves in our minds. Thus we 
know that our meat nouriſhes, not 
from any general ideas of the inter- 
nal-conſtitution of meat, and of the 
animal, but becauſe we have found 
it to be true from experience only. 
But here we muſt conſider, 


iſt. The ſeveral criterions or 
marks of probability, ariſing from 
our own experience. 


2dly. From the experience of 
others. 


1ſt. The ſeveral criterions or 
marks of probability, ariſing Hom 
our own experience. 


1, When 
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1. When ſuch experience is ge- 
neral and univerſal, we no more 
doubt of ſuch truths than of thoſe 
that appear from the intuition f 
the ideas themſelves ; becauſe ſuch 
experience furniſhes the mind with 
a conſtant perception of the agree-- 
ment or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, 
as if it had riſen from the intuition 
of the ideas themſelves, iy 


2. If ſuch experience hath failed 
in ſingle inſtances, then the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ſuch ideas 
is judged from the number of ſuch 
inſtances, one way or the other, that 
have fallen under our experience; 
for then we eſteem ſuch ideas to 
agree or diſagree one with the other, 
as we have generally found to do ſo: 
but every inſtance to the contrary, 
is the occaſion of ſome doubt tq 
the mind, | 


Hence 
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Hence it is, that what may ſeem 
probable to one man, or in ſome 
places, ſeems improbable in others, 
according to the difference of their 
obſervation and experience: as that 
water ſhould be hard enough in 
winter to bear carts and horſes, may 
ſeem probable in England and Hol- 
land; but would not ſeem probable 
under the line, where they were 
never uſed to ſuch obſervations. 


All our knowledge touching ſub- 
ſtances goes no farther than proba- 
bility ; becauſe we have no ideas of 
the internal conſtitution of ſuch 
ſubſtances to compare with each 
other; and therefore our reaſonings, 
touching the co-exiſtence or non 
co-exiſtence of ſuch ideas, is founded, 


(.) Upon the trial and experi- 
ence of ſuch their co-exiſtence, 


(2.) Up- 
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(2.) Upon analogy; whereby, 
upon the obſervation of the co- 
exiſtence of like ideas, we judge that 
where ſuch like ideas are found, 
there will follow the ſame ideas, 
which at other times we have found 
conſequent upon them. 


2dly. The ſeveral criterions or 
marks of probability, ariſing from, 
the experience of others. 


As we judge by our own experi- 
ence, ſo alſo we judge by the ſight, 
obſervation, andexperienceof others; 
and this is called Teſtimony. And 
in this, eight things are conſider- 
able. 


1. The number. 
2. The integrity. 


3. The {kill of the Win | 
4+ Their 
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4. Their true deſign and intent. 


5. The conſiſtency of the parts 
and circumſtances of the relation. 


6. Centrary teſtimonies. 


7. The conſiſtency of what is at- 
teſted with our own obſervation and 


experience. And, 


8. The diſtance of ſuch relaters 
from the fight and view of the thing 
which they atteſt; which is ſo far 
weakened as they themſelves take it 
from others, and the thing related 
doth not fall under their own VIEW 
and experience, . 


Theſe are the criterions of pro- 
bability, touching facts depending 
on mere human agents: but on 
things depending on the power of 
God, the ſeventh criterion of pro- 
ee is not to be taken into our 

, weigh- 
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weighing and conſidering ſuch facts; 
becauſe our obſervation and experi- 
ence extends no farther than the 
ordinary courſe of nature; and not 
to what God almighty can do in an 
extraordinary manner, for the con- 
firmation of doctrines of great im- 
portance, and which he hath thou ght 
fit to reveal. 


III. Of reafon ; which is that fa- 
culty in men, whereby we diſcover 
the connection or repugnancy of 
our ideas in themſelves, or their 
probable connection or repugnancy 
one to the other. 


IV. Error ariſes from the caſuaÞ 
aſſociation of ideas, by habit or 
cuſtom, or by education from our 
minority, otherwiſe than ſuch ideas 
are conjoined or ſeparated in na- 


ture; or by OY blindly on 
the 
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the authority of others, without 
perceiving the connection of ' ſuch 
our ideas, or the probable connec- 
tion of them ; and yet conjoining 
and ſeparating them according to 
ſuch authority, where there is no 
connection or repugnance in the 
ideas themſelves ; forming propoſi- 
tions in things of which we have 
no idea, by compariſon of them 
with the ideas we have; conclud- 
ing without intermediate proofs, or 
without ſufficient conſideration of 


them. 


V. Of faith. Faith is the belief 
of any truth coming from God, the 
author of truth: and this is either, 


ft, By original revelation, Or, 
Adly. Traditional. 
| iſt, Ori- 
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iſt, Original revelation. is. the 
immediate delivery of truth from 
God almighty into the minds of 
men; which is done in a manner to 
us unconceivable: : for how God 
almighty may deliver himſelf in 
ways different from the common 
conveyance of knowledge, by ſenſa- 
tion or reflection, is not by us to 
be underſtood,; we having no other 
ways of knowledge; but that it may 
be done, is extremely probable, from 
the confideration of his infinite 
power. 751 


a dly. Traditional revelation is 
the belief of a truth coming from 
God, without immediate revelation 
to ourſelves, upon the teſtimony of 
facts, which muſt of neceſſity pro- 
ceed from the power of God, 


I, Such things revealed cannot 
"7" be 
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de contrary to reaſon; becauſe it 
Were abſurd to ſuppoſe that God al- 
mighty ſhould dictate one thing in 
the ordinary courſe of nature, and 
another by ſuch extraordinary reve- 
lation: nor could ſueh a revelation 
be believed; ſince the truth of it's 
coming from God could not be 
More èridertt, than The connection 
or fepugnance of the ideas them- 
Fes are in their own nature. 


2. Buch retelstion is of things 
above reaſon; that is, of ſuch things 
of which reaſon is altogether ſilent: 
for ſuch revelation were to no pur- 
poſe, if it taught nothitig at all far- 
ther than what might 'be found by 
the uſe of our natural faculties ; 
though it may inforce ſuch things 
as are found. to be traths by our 
natural faculties, from conſidera- 
tions 'which. could never be found 


out 
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out by them; and as far as it doth 


ſo, it is * e n n 655 


VI. Enthofiaſ i is an opinion, 
that our own fancies and. imagina- 
tions are revelations. 00 Bal 
And here, pe 

iſt. If fuck 3 cannot, by 
extraordinary effects coming from 


God, give credit to ſuch pretended 
revelations, all men are left at liber- 


ty whether they will believe him or 
not. 


2dly. If ſuch revelation be con- 
trary to reaſon, or contrary to for- 
mer revelations, atteſted by facts 
coming from God, ſuch revelation 
cannot be from God ; becauſe God 
cannot be the author of contra- 
dictions. 

U 2 ' 3dly.If 
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20 I ſuch pretended revelation 
contain nothing more than what 
reaſon teaches, or what has been al- 
ready taught by a former revelation, 
- atteſted by the divine power; then 
ſuch revelation cannot be from God, 
unleſs it be atteſted by facts flowing g 
from the ſame power: ſince we can- 
not ſuppoſe that to be done by God 
in a worſe and leſs evident manner, 
which hath been done in a better 
and more apparent manner already. 
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Aergymn of the Vue of Oxford, 13. 4 
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T yrannus, gvo. Tranllated into 
4 * r. Franklin. 17. 62. g,. 1776. 
XI. Völtitutes of Natural Law, being the 
Subſtance of a Courſe of Lectures on Grotius de 
re Belli et Paris read in 8, Johns Coll. Cam- 
„dy T. Ratherforch, D. P. F. R. 30 
Arehdeseon of Eſſex, Chap lain to Her Roya 
Higkneſs the Princefs Dowager of Wales, and 
King Profeflor of Divinity in the Univerſity'of 
Cumbridge, price 47. 62. Hebel in blue Paper, or 
Gs. teatly bound in Calf.” Second Edition, 1779. 
XXII. Ordo Inflitationym Phyficarum in pri- 
vutis Lectionibus T. Ruthefförth, S. T. P. Colt, 
Div. Joan. Cantab. et Reg. Sdeletat. Lond. Socit. 
Daitis Tertia. 4to. 1780. 7s, %,... 
XXIII. Soe. A % Agnorinacy, Trews, 1 
Tvttwix®-, Aux ju. Nondua, Alma Hoki- 
Tesa, xa; Hope, y & gs Tige&oJur. 'Grece & Latine. 
Recenſuit Bolton Simpſon, A.M. Coll. Reg. Oxon. 
Socius. 8 vO. 5s. boards. | 
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XXIV. Confiderations on the Theory of Reli- 
ing in Three Parts, by Kdmund Lord Biſhop of 

Mille, 8 vo. 3c. K ,,jL ; Liga 
. An Eſſay on the Origin of Evil, by 
Dr. William King, late Lord Archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin. Pranſlated from the Latin with large Notes, 
by Edmund Lord Biſſiop of Carliſle. 8v0: 55. ſeed. 


CIRCULATING-LIBRARY. 
„ JOHN NICHOLSON's Cizoviarinc- 
LiBRARY, which has been eſtabliſhed above thir- 


ty Years at Cambridge, is now conſiderably en- 
larged on the moſt approved Plan, and is allowed 


t be the moſt extenfiye and moſt convenient Li- 


brary in the Kingdom; conſiſting of the moſt Ca- 
pital Books in His TOR N, MaTHEMATiCS, Ax: 
F1QuiITIEs, Divinity, Law, Parse, Vor- 

AGES, NoveLs, DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, 
Rc. Kc. in various Languages, and Bindings, 
Which are performed at his Shop in the moſt ele- 
rant and faſhionable Style, in Gzzzsn and BLue 

URKEY, Rep Morocco, Rvss1a,.Calf.and 
ell other Kinds of inferior Bindings; having 

lately purchaſed a fine Collection of ſuperb Tools 
executed by the moſt eminent Artiſts. Gentle- 
men's Libraries may be poliſhed up in a neat 
Manner, and Books that are decayed, if the Lea- 
ther be whole, may be refreſhed and-preſerved to 
a degree that will not only render them ornamen - 
tal, but more durable by {eyeral Vears. 
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